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GLEANINGS  IN 


BEE  CULTURE. 


JOB  LOT  OF  WIRE  CLOTH 

J  r  aitJJATLY  UEDL  CEl)  I'lllCES. 


SECOND  QUALITY  WIEE  CLOTH  AT  l!4  CTS.  PEE  SdUAEE  FT. 

Theso  prices  are  frood  only  when  you  take  a  full 
roll.  Jf  you  order  less  than  a  roll  we  charge  2c.  per 
sq.  It.  Sometimes  the  roll  you  order  is  Hone  before 
your  order  reaches  us,  in  which  case  we  send  the 
next  largest  roll,  unless  it  is  a  great  deal  larger, 

gjL^  SOME  OF  THE  USKS  TO  WHII  )(  THIS  WIRK  CLOTH  CAN  BE  AT- 

2?  I 


Thi.s  wive  cloth  is  seeo 
for  fovcririfr  il'  ors  aiK 
covering  bee-liivcs  and 


I  quality.    It  will  answernicely 
window  s,  to  keep  out  Hi-  s;  for 
ifzes  tor  sliipping- bees;  making 
sie\  i's  lor  sit  tinf,^  sei'ds,  etc. 
2  Number  ol'  .Sipiare  l''eet  contained  in  eacli  Roll 

lv','spcctivel.y . 

.59  31  rolls  ot  217,  37  of  Slti,  2  vl  215  s.  i. 
2,2  rolls  of  2:«  s.  f. 
38  27j2:-!  l  olls  of  310,  2  of  317.  1  each  of  O.'W.  and  385  s.  f. 

FIEST  QUALITY  WIEE  CLOTH  AT  1%  CTS.  PEE  SQUAEE  FT. 

The  following  is  first  (quality,  and  is  worth  cts. 
per  square  foot.  It  can  he  used  for  any  purpose 
for  which  wire  cloth  is  ordinaiily  used;  and  even  at 
1%  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  it  is  far  below  the  prices  usually 
charged  at  hardware  and  furnis)ung  stores,  as  you 
Avill  ascertain  by  making  inquiry.  We  weve  able  to 
secure  this  very  low  price  by  buying  a  quantity  of 
over  one  thousand  dollars'  worth. 

f2t  39  rolls  of  200  sq.  ft.  each. 

a; 26  65  rolls  of  216  sq.  ft.  each;  1  each  of  199, 195,  201,  200,  227,  201 
.■2         sq.  ft. 

>28  71  rolls  of  2.33, 10  of  221,  C  of  222  sq.  ft.;  1  each  of  257  sq.  ft. 
''SO  23  rolls  of  2h0  sq.  ft. 
«.32jl!5  of  266, 1  of  2.56,  1  of  275  sq.  ft. 
231  25  rolls  of  283  sq.  ft.  each.  1  of  198  sq.  ft. 
o3fi  15  rolls  of  300  sq.  ft.  each;  1  of  288  squ.^re  ft. 
^3811  roll  each  of  300  and  316  sq.  ft. 
1.16,1  roll  of  192  square  feet. 

A.  I.  KOOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


FOR  ONR-POUND  SECTIONS  OF 

COMB  HONEY. 

This  box  has  a  bit  of  "red 
tape  "  tittached  to  it  to  carry 
it  b.y.  It  makes  a  safe  pack- 
age for  a  single  section  of 
honey  for  the  consumer  to 
cai  ry, or  it  can  be  packed  in  a 
trunk,  if  lie  wants.  It  can  be 
opened  in  an  instant.  The 
])rice  of  the  box  is  2  cts.  each, 
set  up;  in  the  flat,  15  cts.  for 
10;  package  of  2b,  30  cts.;  $1.00  per  100;  or  $9.00  per 
1000;  10,0(:0,  SJ'O.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  $1.00  per 
hundred  for  postage.  Colored  lithograph  labels  for 
putting  on  the  sides,  two  kinds,  one  for  each  side, 
$3.00  per  1000.  A  package  of  25,  labeled  on  both 
sides,  as  above,  50  cts.  I5y  mail,  30  cts.  more.  They 
can  be  sold,  labeled  on  one  side  or  both  sides,  of 
course.  We  have  only  one  size  in  stock,  for  Sim- 
plicity sections.  Sample  by  mail,  with  a  label  on 
each  side,  5  cts.  If  you  want  them  shipped  in  the 
flat,  labels  already  pasted  on,  the  price  will  be  ten 
cents  per  hundred  for  putting  thpm  on. 

Your  narue  and  address,  and  the  kind  of  honey, 
may  be  printed  on  those  labels,  the  same  as  other 
labels.  The  charge  for  so  doing  will  be  30  cts.  per 
per  100;  250,  50  cts.  ;*  500,  75  cts. ;  1000,  $1.00. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cdltdre. 

TIlOrSAND  NOW  KKADV. 
AVElfiAGE  SALE,  2C0  PER  MONTH. 

Ill  onlci  UKj  pleaxe  state  ilisHnvth/  u'hcil.ev  you  want 
cloth  or  paper  hindimj. 

Single  copies,  cloth  bound,  f)ostpaid  by  mail, 
.11^1.25;  same  as  above,  only  i)apci-  con  ci's,  .$1.00.  From 
the  above  prices  tlioro  can  be  no  des  iation  to  any 
one;  but  each  purchase)',  alter  he  has  paid  full  re- 
tail price  for  one  book,  nui.\  oi-dcr  the  cloth-bound 
to  any  of  his  friends  on  iniyiTicnt  of  $1.00,  or  the 
|)aj)er  cover  at  75  cents  each.  This  discount  we  give 
to  i)a-y  you  for  showing  the  book-,  ex ])laining  its 
worth,  etc.  If  y(ni  order  them  by  cxjirc'-s  or  freight, 
you  may  rake  olf  15  cts.  from  each  cloth-bound  book, 
or  12  cts.  for  each  one  in  paper  covei'S.  Of  course, 
it  will  not  pa.v  to  do  this  unless  .vou  order  a  number 
at  a  time,  or  ordei'  them  with  other  goods.  To  those 
who  advertise  A  \i  C  books  in  their  jiricc  lists  and 
circulars,  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  i'roiii  retail  prices 
williie  made,  and  this  discount  will  be  given  to  all 
booksellei  s  and  newsdealers.  To  an>-  one  who  pur- 
chases 100  at  one  time,  a  still  fiirthei-  discount  will 
be  made,  to  be  given  on  application,  and  the  100  may- 
be made  up  of  ])art  cloth  and  ]nirt  paper,  if  desired. 
Purchasers  are  requested  not  to  sell  single  books  at 
less  than  the  regular  retail  prices,  although  the.v 
may  sell  two  or  more  at  any  price  they  think  proper; 
or  the  A  H  C  may  be  clubbed  with  any  other  book 
or  periodical,  at  such  prices  as  the  agent  thinks 
proper. 

Cooh'a  Manual  in  cloth  at  the  same  price  as  above. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


NOW  READY. 

TERRrS  NEW  BOOK  ON 

-THE- 

•  WINTER  CARE 

-OF- 

HORSES  &  CATTLE. 

THE  MOST  HUMANE 

— AND  — 

PROFITABLE  TREATMENT. 

xVlthougli  the  book  is  mainly  in  regai-<l  to  tlie  witi- 
ter  car(M)f  horses  and  cattle,  it  tonchcs  on  almost 
everything  (;oiniect<'d  with  siici'cssf  w  I  iai-mint;  — 
shelter,  coinfoiT,  feeding,  exercise,  kindness.  dilVei'- 
ent  sorts  nl  fee  (1.  wit  h  a  full  treatise  on  the  most 
economical  way  of  sa\'ing  nuinn  re.  A  l  ull  descri|)- 
tioii  of  the  model  barn  is  given,  as  shown  on  p.  3!)tj. 

i»Ri4  E  40  v/rs.\  86 V  iti.\iL.,  13  <;ts. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Morliitn.  O. 

THE        B  C  OP 

CARP  CULTURE 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE 

Upon  the  Food  Carp  and  its  Culture, 

mCLUDINO   PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  AND  FULL- 
EST INSTKUCTIONS  FOE  THE   CONSTKUCTION  OF 
PONDS,  AND  EVERY  THING  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  RAISING  CARP  FOR  FOOD. 

By  IWILTON  P.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  cf  the  American  Carp  Cultural  Association. 

//lustra ted  by  Many  Fine  Engravings, 


With  a  Coploij 
I'RirE  35  CTS.;  R 

A.  I.  ROO 


idex. 
IL,  40  CTS. 

ed:na,  O. 
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STANLEY'S 

AUTOMATIC  -  EXTRACTOR 

AT  10  PER  GENT  DISCOUNT  UNTIL  NOV.  15TH. 


Address 
20d 


G.  W.  STAIN  L.EY, 

Wyomilig',  N.  V. 


The  whole  or  part  of  a  No.  1  farm,  consisting-  of 
400  acres,  3  miles  from  R.  R.  station  and  county 
seat,  50  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Would  prefer  to  sell 
one-half  only,  as  my  brother  who  owns  it  jointly 
with  me  has  gone  back  to  Europe  to  stay,  and  we 
want  to  divide  the  property.  Might  exchange  for 
a  smaller  place.  For  fuller  particulars,  address 
19d  GUSTAVE  GROSS,  Greenville.  Bond  Co.,  111. 

THE  CANADIAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 


WIJEKLT,  $1.0  O  JfJEB  TEA  It. 
JONES,  McPHSESOil&CO.,  Publishers,  Beeton,  Ontario 


Canada. 


The  only  bee  journal  printed  in  Canada,  and  con- 
taining much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  each 
week  from  the  pens  of  leading  Canadian  and  United 
States  bee-keepers.  Sample  copy  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  address.  Printed  on  nice  toned  paper,  and 
in  a  nice  shape  for  binding,  making  in  one  year  a 
volume  of  832  pages.  9tfb 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  andESTAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.  otfbd 

BEES.  QUEENS. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA. 

Carefully  reared  from  BEST  IJ^IIPORTED. 
Italian  queens  (purely  mated)    -      -      -      -   5^1  00 
(crossed  or  hybrid)  -      -      -  40 
Nuclei,  one  L.  or  S.  frame,  ^1.00.   Add  above  price 
of  queen.  Also  nice  large  yellow  home-bred  queens, 
$1.00.   Discount  on  larger  orders.  19-6db 
LUTHER  GRAY,  Orlando,  Fla. 


PTT'R'RF.T?  FOR  MENDING  RUBBER  BOOTS, 
pVlVrT'TVr'r  R^^BBER  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of 
L/ XilYLJiiJN  i.  y  rubber  goods.  An  article  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  for  the  saving  of  health,  annoyance, 
and  trouble.  Printed  directions  for  use  accompany 
each  bottle.  Ten  cents  per  bottle;  ten  bottles,  y.oc; 
100,  S8.00.  Not  mailable, 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medin.a,  Ohio. 

PREPARE  FOR  WINTER. 

We  have  unequaled  facilities  for  manufacturing 
the  Root  chaff  hive  at  a  great  reduction  from  i-uling 
prices.  Mr.  Zeno  Doty,  Grafton,  Neb.,  writes  July 
9th,  "Your  material,  make,  and  price  is  far  better 
than  I  can  get  anywhere  else."  Send  for  price  list 
and  special  prices  for  this  fall.  16tfdb 
A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO.,  Sterling,  Ills. 


GOODS  NEAR  YOUR  HOME,  AT  A  REDUC- 
TION FROM  REGULAR  PRICE. 

We  have  the  following  lot  of  goods  ;it  ihe  pliices 
named,  for  which  we  want  customers.  Now.  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  there  is  some  one  located  not 
very  far  from  "where  these  goods  are  who  will  be 
needing  just  such  articles,  especially  it  he  caii 
get  them  a  little  lower  than  the  regular  price,  and 
doesn't  have  to  pay  much  freight  charges  on  them. 
In  hopes  that  there  are  such  persons,  we  append  it 
list  of  the  articles  for  sale,  giving  the  present  Vickie 
of  the  goods  and  the  amount  we  will  take  for  each 
lot  entire.  We  gi\'e  a  nurnber  to  each  lot,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  where  they  are  being  held,  sub- 
ject to  our  order.  Remember  they  are  all  pfer- 
fect  goods,  just  as  fresh  and  new  as  if  shipped 
from  here.  Remember,  also,  that  at  the  price  we' 
offer  them  we  can  not  break  lots;  each  lot  must  go 
entii-e.  In  making  your  orders,  please  give  the 
number  of  the  lot  as  well  as  the  articles  contained 
in  it,  and  thus  help  us  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Xo.  1.  Aplinsrton.  Iowa. 

Ten  2->tory  jiortico  hives,  eomplc-te,  in  flat,  for  comb 
honey,  ineliiding  m.  c.  fianus,  wide  fi-ames,  sec- 
tions'; separators,  thin  tdn.  for  sec.  7  lbs.  hrood  fdn., 
and  enamel  sheets.  The  lot  foots  up  to  S"2r).8(J.  We 
will  sell  it  complete  for  $22M 

Xo.  2.  Uhion  City,  Ind. 

13  combined  shipping  and  honey  crates  flat;  90  tin 
separators  for  above  crates:  20  jjieces  glass  for 
above  crates;  iO  jnetal-cornered  brood-fl-ames  in 
flat.   Present  valtie,  Sl.50:  will  sell  for   i.CO 

Xo.  7.  Nassau,  X.  Y. 

200  wide  frames,  for  8  1-lb.  sections,  in  flat.  Worth 
$4.00;  will  sell  for   3.73 

Xo.  8.  Riverside,  X  .1. 

500  1-lb.  7-to-foot  sections.  Worth  S2  00:  will  sell  for  . .  1.7.1 

Xo.  1  Xorth  Walton,  X.  Y. 

100  metal-cornered  franjes,  in  flat.    Present  value, 
§2.50;  will  sell  for   2  50 

Xo.  12.  Caribou.  Maine. 

900  sections,       x  5  x  1  7  10  w  de.  open  on  all  four 
sides.   Present'value,  Bi.50:  will  sell  tor   3..50 

Xo.  li.  Delaware.  Ohio. 

35  bottom-hoards  lor  Simp,  hives:  210  (in  separators 
for  combined  crates.  Present  value,  g;8  75;  will  sell 
for   7.50 

Xo.  In  Foster  Brook.  Pa. 

100  wired  m.  c.  bniod-frames.  m  flat,  including  vire 
and  tin  bar.-.    Present  value.  S3  00;  will  sell  for   2.75 

Xo.  1(>.  Jr.hiison  City,  Tenr. 

One  Xo.  7  honev-c\tr.icHiv,  with  I  ask<  t.  onlv  15  in. 
deep.    l're.-ent  yrive.  S8.C0;  vnll  sell  for   6  00 

Xo.  17.  Cah  o.  W.  Va. 

One  2  story  Simp.  hive.  ripf.>ed  con'plete  foi'  comb 
honey,  and  5  lbs.  iWn..  I-,  tiiin.  for  sections,  and  y, 
for  L.  frames.    Present  value.  So. 25:  will  sell  for   4.75 

Xo.  18.  Elmira.  X.  Y. 

One  2-H.  P.  engine  and  boiler  complete.  This  has 
been  used  some,  but  has  been  put  in  as  good  shape 
as  when  new.  I'riee  of  a  new  one,  8175.00:  will  ^ell 
this  for  SloO.CO 

Xo.  19.  La  Salle,  111. 

ti-in.  foundation  mill.   Present  value  §13.50;  will  sell 

for   11.50 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Wledina,  Ohio. 


LARGEST  BEE-HiVE  AND  SECTION  FAG- 
TORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

GREAT  REDUCTION! 

l'}ifil  Jdimary  i.st,  we  irill  sell  at  a  discount. 
Write  for  reiliired  j;i'<re.s. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO  , 
IStfdb  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

2  H.  P.  ENGINE  FOR  SALE 

We  have  at  the  factory  in  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  a  2  H.  P. 
engine  and  boiler  that  has  been  rigged  up  exactly 
as  good  as  new  in  every  respect.  It  ought  to  bring 
full  price  of  a  new  one.  but  in  order  to  get  it  off  our 
hands  Ave  otter  it  for  Sl.50.00. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

WE  have  for  sale  6  very  good  tested  Italian 
\V   queens  (1  hybrid)  at  Sl.OO  each,  or  $6.C0  for  the 
T.    Hj'brids,  35c.   Send  SI. 02  to  return  your  money 
if  queens  are  sold  before  your  order  comes. 
ITtfdb  MODEL  B.  HIVE  CO..  W.  Phil' a.  Pa. 
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Oct. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Cincinnati.— Hojiey.— There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
choice  comb  honey  in  1  and  2  lb.  sections,  which 
brings  12(5,15c  a  lb.  in  a  jobbing  'way,  according  to 
quality  and  neatness  of  package.  There  is  also  a 
fair  retail  and  jobbing  demand  for  extracted  honey 
in  square  glass  jars  for  table  use,  while  the  order 
trade  for  dark  grades  from  manufacturers  is  im- 
proving. We  quote  extracted  honej^  at  3i4@^7c  on 
arriv^al,  according  to  qualitj'.  Beeswax  is  in  good 
demand,  and  good  yellow^  brings  readily  20c  on  ar- 
rival. Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Oct.  9,  1886.   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Milwaukee.— Ho?re?y.— The  market  for  choice 
comb  and  extracted  honey  is  firmer,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  establish  a  little  higher  range  of  values.  I 
will  quote  1-Ib.  sections,  white,  12\i@V6c;  2-lb.  sec- 
tions, white,  ll®12c.  Dark,  not  wanted.  Extracted, 
white,  in  kegs  and  bbls.,  6!4{rti7;  same,  in  tin, 
7@'.'i/2;  same  in  bbls.,  as  to  quality,  5(g.5V2. 

Beeswax,  quiet.  A.  V.  Bishop. 

Oct.  3,  1886.     142  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Boston.— Howe?/.— We  report  good  sales  at  U@16c 
for  fancy  1-lb.  comb;  12'o@Uc  for  fancy  2-lb.  comb. 
Oct.  12,  1886.  Blake  &  Ripley, 

57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Chicago.— Honey.— The  demand  for  honey  is  bet- 
ter, with  prices  unchanged  from  last  quotations. 
Receipts  are  quite  large,  both  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed. Beeswax,  23@25c.  A  majority  of  all  consign- 
ments of  comb  honey  is  of  excellent  qualitv. 

Oct.  7,  1886.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

161  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland.— Ho>7e.!y.— There  is  no  change  in  price 
let  former  quotations  remain.    A.  C.  Kkndi:l, 
Oct.  7,  1886.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Detroit.— Honc!/.— There  is  a  good  supply  of 
comb  honey  in  the  commission  houses,  put  up  in 
every  conceivable  shape,  a  large  proportion  just  as 
it  came  from  the  hives.  Buyers  sort  it  over  and 
take  the  most  attractive  fii-st.  Prices  remain  the 
same;  viz..  from  12(g  13c  for  the  best.  Dark,  ]0@4llc. 
Beeswax,  23c.  M.  H.  Hunt. 

Oct.  10,  1886.   Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 1200  lbs.  of  basswood  and  aster  honey 
for  sale  at  53ic  per  lb.,  put  up  in  15-gallon  kegs. 
Sample  sent  on  application.    W.  A.  Compton, 

Lynn\'ille,  Tenn. 


1880.— Notes  feom  the  Beight-Eand  Apiaey.— 1886. 

Friends:— I  want  your  patronage.  I  can  ship 
pure  Italian  queens  by  return  mail;  my  stock  can 
not  be  excelled,  and  1  devote  my  whole  lime  to 
rearing  queens,  and  will  till  vour  orders  with  my 
own  hands.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  One  untest- 
ed queen  for  80  cts.;  two,  .¥1.50;  or  any  larger  num- 
ber at  70  cts.  each.  Send  for  circular  on  the  "Com- 
ing Bee." 

HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE! 

Will  deliver  on  board  cars  at  Shreveport,  La.,  full 
colonies  of  bees  with  untested  queen,  for  $3.25  each 
(9  frames).  Make  P.  O.  orders  payable  at  Shreve- 
port, La.,  and  address  your  orders  to 

CHAS.  KINCSLEY, 
Benton,  Bossier  Parish,  La. 


C^AY,  LOOK  HERE  !  if  you  Avant  soniething  that 
iN  will  hold  all  sorts  of  small  things,  as  ])apors.  al- 
r'^  manacs,  letters,  magazines,  cai-ds.  etc.,  and  do  it 
quick,  before  it  gets  lost  or  blown  away,  or  the  baby 
tears  it,  send  IQc.  for  an  Acme  IPaper-Holder; 
two,  1 5c.;  five,  2fic.;  twelve.  50c.  Asents  wanted. 
Address  N.  E.  JOHNSON,  Medina,  O. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 
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BARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


The  Chapman  Honey-Plant. 

I n  accordance 
with  a  previous  no- 
tice in  bee-periodi- 
cals, I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  till  orders 
for  the  seed  of  the 
above  plant  at  the 
following  prices  : 
H  oz..  SI;  1  oz.,  $2; 
2  oz.,  f3;  4-oz.,  S5; 
1/2  lb..  $8.  One  oz. 
ci)ntains  from  1600 
to  1800;  seeds.*  On 
account  of  extreme 
drought  my  stock 
of  seed  is  limited, 
and  persons  order- 
ing will  be  served 
in  rotation.  The 
seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  early 
spring,  and  general 
directions  for  cul- 
tivation will  be  giv- 
en on  each  pack- 
age. 

This  plant  is  not 
an  obnoxious  weed, 
and  is  as  easily 
eradicated  ;  as  clo- 
ver. Having  care- 
fully watched  its 
habits  of  growth, 
and  its  honey-pro- 
ducing qualities  for  the  past  six  years,  I  believe 
those  who  commence  its  cultivation  in  a  libei'al 
way  will  be  better  pleased  than  by  commencing 
with  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  It  has  been  tested 
by  prominent  bee-keepers  all  the  way  from  Ver- 
mont to  Nebraska  and  Ontario.  We  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  North- 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Association  held  at  De- 
troit in  1885.  The  committee  reported  at  the  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.,  convention  held  Oct.  ^:lth  to  ]4th,  and 
their  report  will  be  found  in  all  bee  periodicals  pub- 
lishing the  report  of  that  convention. 

Write  all  orders  plainly,  and  yive  your  postoffice 
address  in  full. 

Versailles,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


40-Horse-Power  Engine  for  Sale. 

Our  new  automatic  cut  off  HO  horse-power  engine 
is  now  drivingthe  machinery  in  all  our  buildings. 
Now,  we  want  to  dispose  of  our  old  lO-horse-power  en- 
gine which  has  done  such  faithful  work  for  us  for 
the  last  eight  years.  It  is  a  standard  plain  engine. 
Lord  &  Bowler  make,  1:3x20,  with  a  9-loot  balance- 
wheel  and  a  u-foot  fly-wheel.  We  will  otter  it,  put 
in  good  repairs,  for  'a*350.00.  We  will  throw  in  the 
stone  upon  which  the  bed-plate  is  bolted,  free  of 
charge.  For  further  particulars,  write  us.  V.'hom 
shall  we  hear  from  first? 

A.  I.  ISOOT,  ITTcdina,  Oliio. 
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MRS.  CHADDOCK'S  VIEWS  ON  BEE- 
PASTURAGE. 


THE   STUDENT  BUSINESS. 


HEN  I  beg-an  to  keep  bees  I  did  it  with  the 
distinct  understanding  with  myself  that  I 
■would  nevei'  sow  a  seed  of  any  kind  to 
raise  pasturage  for  bees.  I  said,  "If  bees 
don't  pay  with  what  nature  furnishes 
them,  then  I  won't  keep  bees."  So  in  reading 
Gleanings  and  the  other  journals,  when  I  come  to 
an  article  about  any  kind  of  bee-pasture  I  skip  it. 
When  I  received  the  ABC  book  I  read  almost  eve- 
ry thing  in  it.  I  do  not  remember  now,  but  I  sup- 
pose I  skipped  all  the  bee-pasture  in  that  too. 

Last  week  I  took  a  notion  to  raise  some  alsike 
clover.  If  I  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  as  good  a 
hay  crop  as  red  clover.  Mr.  Chaddock  is  willing  to 
sow  an  acre;  but  what  is  one  acre'!  I  want  20  acres, 
and  I  am  trying  to  persuade  the  farmers  near  me 
to  sow  some  of  It.  I  will  give  them  the  seed.  If  it 
only  blooms  at  the  same  time  that  the  white  clover 
does,  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while  to  sow  it,  for  there 
are  not  half  bees  enough  around  here  to  gather 
the  white-clover  honey.  If  the  first  crop  is  cut 
while  in  blossom,  what  is  to  hinder  the  second 
crop  from  bearing  seed?  If  alsike  is  no  better  for 
honey  than  buckwheat  is  here,  then  it  is  useless 
to  sow  it  for  the  bees.  There  has  been  no  honej", 
to  amount  to  anything,  in  the  buckwheat  around 
here,  more  than  once  in  ten  years. 

HOW    MES.    CHADDOCK    GOT  INTO    THE  STUDENT 
BUSINESS. 

You  ask  how  I  came  to  go  into  the  "  student  busi- 
ness." I  did  not  QO  into  it;  it  came  upon  me,  just 
as  other  people  are  afflicted  with  boils  and  car- 


buncles. You  know— or,  rather,  you  don't  know, 
that  I  have  a  few  dozen  nieces  and  a  few  scoi'e  of 
cousins,  and  several  hundred  young  woman-friends, 
besides  my  own  daughters,  who  are  always  coming 
to  me  for  advice  and  help.  They  all  learned,  a 
good  while  ago,  that  I  was  fond  of  giving  advice, 
and  T  think  they  come  to  me  a  good  many  times  to 
tell  their  troubles  when  they  care  not  a  whit  about 
the  advice.  They  want  some  one  to  talk  it  over 
with,  and  so  they  come  to  me.  They  are  nearly 
all  "  school-marms;  "  a  few  are  dressmakers,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  work  out.  One  of  the  fairest 
and  best  of  them  all  is  "my  student."  She  is  a 
"school-marm,"  and  a  good  one.  She  can  earn 
from  .$25  to  $40  a  mouth  teaching,  and  she  likes  it. 
But  every  once  in  a  while  (generally  during  vaca- 
tion), she  takes  a  notion  to  clerk  in  a  store,  or  be 
a  milliner,  a  farmer,  or  something.  This  vacation 
she  is  going  to  be  a  bee  keeper.  She  wears  long 
dresses  that  touch  the  ground  all  around,  and  has 
her  bangs  done  up  most  of  the  time.  She  has 
white  dresses  to  wash  everj-  week,  and  six  white 
skirts.  I  do  not  believe  she  is  in  earnest;  and  if 
she  were  she  has  no  time  for  it.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  do  not  want  to  bother  with  her.  But  over 
yonder  at  the  back  of  our  fields  lives  MoUyony 
Johnson.  She  is  a  Swede  girl,  IS  years  old.  She 
is  a  little  roiiud-shouldered,  has  red  hair,  and  great 
big  freckles.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  like  her; 
and  if  she  wanted  to  stay  with  me  and  learn  bee- 
keeping I  would  take  her  gladly.  She  is  always 
laughing;  and  when  she  goes  to  wash  the  windows 
she  says,  "I  don't  think  so  I  can  do  it  good,"  but 
she  always  does  do  it  "  good."  She  doesn't  scream 
when  a  bee  stings  her,  nor  run  from  snakes,  nor 
wear  bangs.    I  like  Mollyony  for  every-day  wear 
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better  than  I  do  the  "  school  marm ;"  Ihough  the 
"  school-mai'iii  "  is  bri  jsht  anrj  smart,  and  I  like  her 
too. 

As  to  hiring  out  to  dvivc  that  mule  team,  I  ne\^- 
er  offered  to  work  for  my  board  in  warm  weather; 
I  think  I  am  Avorth  more  than  that.  But  everj- 
winter  I  am  frozen  up,  and  as  soon  as  I  beg-in  to 
house  up  I  get  sick  and  stay  sick  till  warm  weath- 
er comes.  Last  fall  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
Florida  to  spend  the  winter,  if  T  could  find  some- 
thing to  do  to  pay  my  board  while  there.  I  want 
to  be  outdoors,  and  I  want  to  be  doing  something. 

Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Vermont,  III.,  Aug.  4,  1886. 

Mrs.  C,  I  was  a  little  afraid  you  were  a 
little  inclined  to  be  uncharitable  toward  the 
'•school-marm;"  therefore  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  you  say,  toward  the  conclusion,  that 
you  liked  her  too.  These  friends  of  ours 
have  different  talents,  different  capabilities, 
different  missions  in  life,  and  very  likely 
they  are  all  lovable,  if  we  come  to  under- 
stand them  ;  and  this  we  can  do  only  by  be- 
coming intimately  acquainted.  And  this 
brings  me  to  my  latest  liobby.  of  making  it 
a  point  to  get  acquainted  with  people  ;  then 
you  know  we  shall  come  nearest  to  that  hap- 
]py  state  of  loving  everybody.   Is  it  not  so? 


MEDICINE  VERSUS  H!^GIENE. 


SOME  SENSIBLE  IDEAS  FKOM  FRIEND  TEFIRY. 

RIEND  ROOT:— On  page  773  of  Gleanings 
you  give  us  a  very  interesting  talk  in  re- 
gard to  dosing  with  plants  and  herbs.  I 
agree  with  you  fully;  and  if  we  could  get 
every  one  else  to  agree  with  us,  we  might 
do  much  good.  The  quantities  of  medicine  given 
in  many  families  is  appalling.  Surely  a  magazine 
devoted  in  part  to  "  home  interests  "  can  not  do 
better  than  to  protest  against  this  but  too  com- 
mon practice  of  dosing  ourselves,  or  the  children, 
for  every  little  ailment,  even  with  home-made 
remedies.  Then  look  at  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
patent  medicines  that  are  sold  evei-y  j^ear,  and,  of 
course,  swallowed  by  some  one.  ^Vhy,  only  the 
other  day  I  called  on  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  our  town,  and  found  him  opening  a  bottle 
of  patent  medicine.  His  excuse  was,  '"T  have 
been  rather  out  of  sorts  for  some  days,  and  need 
something  to  tone  me  up." 

Ever  since  the  writer  was  old  enough  to  know 
any  thing  he  has  been  down  on  this  dosing  busi- 
ness, although  every  rafter  in  the  old  garret  used 
to  be  hung  full  of  dried  herbs  of  every  description, 
decoctions  from  which  were  often  put  on,  or  into, 
the  other  children.  Once  when  1  was  quite  poorly 
father  called  in  a  celebrated  physician,  author  of 
a  work  on  family  dosing.  He  said  1  was  "bilious," 
and  left  a  box  of  pills  for  me.  I  was  only  eight 
years  old;  butl  had  a  great  horror  of  pills.  Moth- 
er fixed  one  up  in  a  spoonful  of  sauce  and  brought 
it  to  me.  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't  take  it.  Then 
they  dissolved  it  in  water,  and  tried  to  make  me 
drink  it.  At  last  they  ottered  me  a  .li^o.OO  gold-piece 
if  I  would  take  it,  but  I  wouldn't.  Worried  out  I 
finally  told  them  to  put  it  in  a  raisin  and  I  would 
try  it.  I  took  it  in  my  mouth;  and  as  mother 
turned  to  put  the  spoon  on  the  table  the  pill  went 
out  the  open  window.   Next  morning  the  doctor 


called.  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  he  is  much  better. 
How  beautifully  these  pills  do  work  I  Give  anoth- 
er to  night,  and  he  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or 
two."  The  second  one  followed  the  first,  and  I  got 
well  rapidly.  It  was  ten  years  before  I  dai-ed  tell 
the  story;  but  tncanwhile  no  pills  went  down  my 
throat. 

Our  best  physicians  now  give  but  little  medicine. 
They  know  that  pure  air  and  sunshine,  proper 
food  and  exercise,  are  the  best  medicines,  as  a  rule. 
It  was  a  wise  man,  but  rather  ahead  of  the  times, 
who  wrote  some  .30  years  ago,  that  "  doctors  do 
precious  little  when  they  don't  do  harm." 

Some  j'ears  ago  the  writer  was  laid  up  by  a  ver3' 
badly  injured  foot.  He  even  got  so  low  that  there 
was  a  slim  chance  of  his  ever  being  anj-  better. 
People  would  come  in  and  say,  "  Why  don't  you 
trj' this  or  that?  The  doctor  isn't  doing  anything 
for  j'ou."  So  I  asked  him  one  morning  if  there 
wasn't  something  known  to  science  that  would 
help  my  foot  to  heal  up?  He  replied,  "  I  am  sorrj- 
to  sa,y  that  thei-e  is  not.  We  can  only  keep  it  wet 
with  carbolic  acid,  and  let  nature  work."  I  knew 
he  told  the  truth,  and  was  satisfied.  With  some 
natures,  perhaps,  a  harmless  substance,  put  on 
with  strong  assurance  that  it  would  surely  cure, 
would  have  been  best,  so  strong  an  influence  has 
the  mind  on  the  bodj\  hence  our  often  wonderful 
so-called  "  faith  cures."  My  doctor  knew  me, 
and  knew  that  the  exact  truth  was  what  I  wanted, 
although  it  was  a  sad  admission  for  science  to 
make,  in  view  of  all  the  healing  (?)  salves  and 
ointments  that  our  mothers  used  to  have. 

I  remember  once  taking  a  very  hard  cold.  It 
made  me  very  sick,  and  wife  sent  for  the  same 
physician.  He  came  and  looked  me  over  and 
said,  "  Keep  covered  up  warm  in  bed,  so  warm  as  to 
be  rather  uncomfortable,  and  you  will  be  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two."  Not  much  medicine  for  $2.00, 
surely;  but  it  proved  to  be  all  I  needed.  In  some 
places,  I  presume,  he  would  have  given  some 
bread  pills  or  sweetened  water,  "a  teaspoonful 
every  other  hour."  Now,  this  man  is  thoroughlj' 
posted,  and  up  to  the  times;  and  what  docs  he  do 
when  he  feels  "  bilious  "  ?  Take  medicine?  Yes, 
the  very  best  kind.  He  gets  out  his  horse  and 
buggy  and  drives  down  to  my  place.  Then  he  puts 
on  an  old  suit  of  clothes,  and,  with  dog  and  gun, 
takes  a  long  rapid  tramp  through  the  woods  and 
fields,  until  the  sweat  runs  from  every  pore  of  his 
body.  When  tired  out  he  comes  back,  puts  on  his 
dry  clothes,  and  goes  home  all  right.  This  has 
been  his  practice  for  yeai-s.  How  foolish,  then,  for 
us  to  dose  ourselves  with  injurious  medicines, 
which  the  most  intelligent  physicians,  Avho  know 
all  that  science  has  yet  taught,  on  this  point, 
wouldn't  think  of  touching  1  And  how  much  more 
foolish,  and  even  wicked,  to  stutt'  the  same  down 
the  throats  of  the  little  innocents,  every  time  they 
cry  or  are  fretful!  There  isn't  a  single  drop  of 
medicine  in  our  house,  of  any  kind,  nor  a  single 
herb  to  make  any  of.  We  have  always  let  nature 
take  care  of  all  little  ailments,  doing  what  we 
could  to  assist  her  by  good  care,  and  for  larger 
ones  c;.".lled  an  intelligent  physician,  and  I  am  sure 
our  babies  gave  less  trouble  than  mother's  used  to. 

I  know  it  is  hard  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  loved 
ones  sufler,  hence  we  try  to  prevent  it  by  giving 
them  pure  air,  sunshine,  keeping  them  clean  (of 
that  in  my  next),  feeding  them  properly,  and  see- 
ing that  they  take  plenty  of  exercise.  Sickness 
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usually  comes  as  the  result  of  violatiug-  the  plain 
laws  of  health.    It  is  Nature's  protest  against  ill 
treatment,  and  Nature  is  the  greatest  phjsician  ou  ; 
earth,  and  seldom  loses  a  patient  if  given  a  fair 
chance.  T.  B.  Terry. 

Hudson,  Ohio. 


HOW  MUCH  MONEY  CAN  I  MAKE 
FROM  THIS  YEAR'S  CROP? 


THE  PROFIT  IN   BEE-KEEPING    AS  COMPARED 
WITH  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS. 

fOU  ask  me,  on  page  T32,  how  much  money  I 
made  after  my  tribulations.  Really,  I  do 
not  know,  for  I  have  not  made  it  yet.  I  got. 
in  round  numbers,  3000  lbs.  of  comb  honey 
and  1500  lbs.  extracted,  with  enough  to 
winter  on.  If  I  could  have  kept  swarming  within 
any  bounds  I  should  ha^-e  had  1000  lbs.  moi-e.  Of 
those  4500  lbs.  I  have  about  4400  lbs.  yet.  1  can 
scarcely  sell  a  bit  of  it  at  any  fair  price.  Last  year 
I  put  my  honey  in  stores  in  the  villages  around, 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  net  me  15  cts.  per  lb.,  and  it 
sold  pretty  well.  This  year  I  have  put  the  price 
down  about  2  cts.  per  lb.,  and  there  it  is.  Why? 
Simply  because  all  who  want  it  can  get  it  from  8  1 
to  11  cents.  I  have  made  efforts  to  sell  some  in  i 
Springfield,  but  have  found  the  market  completely 
stocked.  I  could  have  sold  some  at  10  cts.,  but 
—I  would  not— not  yet  awhile!  I  must  have  8400 
out  of  my  crop  if  I  can  get  it,  and  not  till  I  find 
I  can  not  will  I  take  anj-  less.  For  the  capital  and 
work  invested,  that  is  not  a  high  figure.  As  I  do  j 
not  expect  to  average  over  8}2  cts.,  if  that,  for  my  ! 
extracted,  I  must  have  more  than  10  ets.  for  comb 
honey.  Every  farmer  with  a  few  bees  had  some 
surplus  honey  this  year,  and  they  have  been  run- 
ning into  market  and  lumping  it  off  to  get  rid  of  it. 
They  have  it  in  pound  sections  too.  In  respect  to 
the  shape  in  which  honej'  is  put  up.  modern  bee-  i 
keeping  has  made  a  wonderful  stride  in  the  last 
three  years. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  OVERPRODUCTION. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  there  is  no  use  in  j 
trying  to  keep  up  the  price  of  honey  very  much  or 
very  long.   We  must  simply  bend  our  energies  to  ' 
lessen  the  cost  of  production.   It  is  folly  to  talk  ' 
about  quitting  the  business.   If  we  do,  Avhat  shall  , 
we  go  into?   Shall  we  take  up  farming?   For  sever- 
al j-ears  the  wheat  has  turned  out  poorly  in  this 
region.   This  year  there  was  a  fair  crop,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  farmers  are  scarcelj-  any  better  off,  ' 
because  of  low  prices.   Last  winter  the  live-stock  ! 
markets  were  perpetually  glutted,  and  prices  dis-  ; 
astrous.    During  the  last  two  seasons  we  have  ■ 
had  magnificent  yields  of  dair.y  and  poultrj'  prod- 
ucts, with  consequent  overstocked  markets,  and 
prices  that  at  times  scarcely  gave  back  the  cost  ; 
of  production.   Shall  we  try  mercantile  business? 
One   evening  last  summer  a  stove  and  tinware 
dealer  told  me,  as  an  example  of  the  business  he 
was  doing,  that  he  had  that  day  taken  in  60  cts., 
while  his  expenses  were  S5.00  per  day.   He  was 
in  the  business  only  because  anotjier  man  had 
failed,  and  he  was  on  his  bond  for  about  86030. 
He  bought  the  stock  to  save  himself. 

A  grocer  in  the  same  cit j-,  Springfield,  of  20  years' 
standing,  told  me  that  the  grocery  business  had 
.ceased  to  be  profitable,  largely  because  there  were 
too  many  in  it.  During  that  20  years,  Springfield 
bas  been  more  and  morp  .abgorbing  the  busmcss  ot 


the  smaller  towns  around  it.  Yet  there  are  too 
many  groceries  lor  that  business.  Always  and 
everywhere  we  hear  the  same  cry  of  overproduc- 
tion or  overstocking.  I  feel  that  I  have  quite  a 
burden  in  the  stock  of  honey  on  hand,  with  no 
demand  for  it;  but  I  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
worse  oft'  than  most  of  the  others. 
There  does  appear  to  be 

ONE  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS. 

In  my  conversation  with  this  same  grocer  I  made 
obsex-vations  similar  to  the  above,  when  the 
gentleman  admitted  that  no  business  seemed 
thriving  except  the  saloons.  There  Is  a  point  for 
us  all.  This  traffic  In  vicious  indulgence  lives  and 
grow-s  at  the  expense  of  the  more  legitimate  and 
beneficial  pursuits.  How  many  pounds  of  honej", 
and  how  many  bushels  of  wheal  or  potatoes,  might 
be  readily  sold  that  are  now  glutting  the  markets, 
were  it  not  for  the  millions  wasted  thus!  And, 
by  the  way,  that  same  stove-dealer,  In  our  conver- 
sation, remarked  that  business  lots  on  his  side 
of  the  street  were  worth  only  half  as  much  as 
those  on  the  opposite  side,  because  "  the  saloons 
along  here  "  make  them  so  undesirable  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Amazing  fact!  Who  ever  heard 
of  any  other  profitable  business  but  would  en- 
hance, not  depress,  the  value  of  real  estate  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Bee-keepers,  in  common  with  men 
in  other  occupations,  can  none  too  diligently 
inquire  how  best  to  get  rid  of  this  parasite  that 
lives  and  feeds  upon  the  very  life  of  the  business 
world.  Friend  Root,  you  may  regard  this  as  a 
digression,  but  I  do  not.  I  have,  however,  long 
been  wishing  for  a  chance  to  drive  a  wedge  in 
here. 

QUEER  IMPRESSIONS. 

I,  too,  get  mistaken  impressions  concerning  con- 
tributors to  bee-journals.  I  was  never  more  sur- 
prised than  I  was  to  learn  that  Mr.  Heddon  is  a 
'•little  nervous  fellow,''  instead  of  a  burly,  solid 
250-pounder.  A.  I.  Root,  I  have  always  taken  to  be 
a  short,  but  thick-set.  broad-shouldered,  bi'oad- 
chinucd.  short-necked  man,  a  little  inclined  to 
corpulenc.v  as  he  grew  older,  with  more  of  the 
sanguine  than  the  nervous  in  his  make-up.  Am  I 
right?  Geo.  F.  Robbins. 

Mechanicsburg.  111..  Sept.  24,  1886. 

Many  thanks,  friend  Eobbins.  In  your 
remarks  upon  overstocking  you  touch  indi- 
rectly upon  the  same  point  brought  out  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller — see  page  811.  You  say. 
last  year  you  sold  your  honey  for  15  cents 
without  miich  trouble.  This  year  the  farm- 
ers about  you,  perhaps  incited  by  your  suc- 
cess, have  taken  up  the  bee-business.  Two 
results  have  followed  :  Your  locality  has  be- 
come overstocked,  and  the  price  of  honey  re- 
duced. If  you  were  first  in  the  field,  is  the 
honey  in  the  locality  over  which  your  bees  fly 
yours,  or  the  property  of  every"  one  else? — 
Our  country  is  large,  "and  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  room  for  us  all. — I  believe  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  returns  from  the  honey-busi- 
ness average  as  well  as  those  of  other  legiti- 
mate trades  or  professions,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  become  discouraged,  even 
if  our  bees  do  not  pay  well  some  years.— It  is 
true,  there  is  one  profitable  business,  and 
that  it  is  damaging  to  every  other  legitimate 
business :  but  we  hope  this  state  of  aSairs 
won't  exist  many  years  louger,  in  our  fair 
land,    Yqw  imprgssiou  of  A.  I.  Boot  ia 
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queer,  indeed.  He  is  small,  medium  build, 
not  thick-set  nor  broad-shouldered,  and, 
least  of:  all,  inclined  to  corpulenc3^  He  is 
of  a  nervous  make-up,  impatient  to  have 
things  move,  and  is  never  at  rest  during  the 
hours  of  daylight.  Eiinest. 

I  will  add  to  what  Ernest  has  said,  that, 
as  so  many  friends  at  the  convention  asked 
what  I  weighed.  I  have  just  ascertained.  It 
is  130,  and  I  believe  I  never  weighed  any 
more.  For  several  years  I  have  been  averse 
to  getting  weighed,  because  it  seems  to  me 
too  many  people  waste  valuable  time  in  get- 
ting weighed  every  day  or  two.  Now,  all 
this  is  of  but  little  moment  compared  witli 
the  point  you  touch  upon,  that  all  our  indus- 
tries are  overdone.  Intemperance  is,  with- 
()!it  doubt,  the  greate.^t  cause  of  this  state  of 
affairs. 


NORTH  -  AMERICATsT    BEE  -  KEEPERS' 
SOCIETY  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 


T  was  my  good  fortune  (as  you  may  guess 
from  Ernest's  talk,  under  the  head  of 
Our  Own  Apiary)  to  have  Dr.  Miller  for 
a  traveling  companion.  Indianapolis  is 
a  beautiful  city.  The  streets  are  broad, 
and,  compared  vrith  New  York  and  Boston, 
it  is  a  wonderful  relief  to  see  plenty  of  room 
for  vehicles,  pedestrians,  and  all  the  busi- 
ness that  is  to  be  done.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  such  amount  of  business  done  in  Indian- 
apolis as  in  the  eastern  cities  mentioned ; 
but  I  think  they  have  done  a  very  wise  thing 
in  laying  out  the  city  and  distributing  the 
buildings,  even  with  the  business  they  do 
have.  Over  and  over  again  I  was  reminded 
of  our  old  apiary  and  old  home,  contrasted 
with  our  new  apiary  and  our  new  home  here 
in  Medina.  AVhen  we  commenced  here  I 
feared  I  was  spreading  every  thing  over  too 
much  ground  ;  but  the  lapse  of  half  a  dozen 
years  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  having  plen- 
ty of  room,  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty  of  sun- 
shine. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  business 
accurately  and  rapidly,  that  we  have  to  en- 
counter, is  getting  things  in  a  heap  and  dis- 
order, sometimes  wasting  more  time  than  it 
takes  to  do  the  work,  because  of  having  our 
business  all  in  a  heap. 

The  people  of  Indianapolis  seemed  to  be 
very  pleasant  indeed.  As  soon  as  we  got 
into  the  convention  and  paid  our  dues  we 
were  furnished  with  a  plain  neat  little  badge 
by  Mrs.  Robbins,  wdio  contributed  very 
much  to  the  success  and  pleasantness  of  the 
whole  convention.  Where  we  went  through 
the  city  we  were  recognized  by  these  badges 
as  the  bee-men,"  and  it  was  very  pleasant 
for  me  to  find  myself  already  introduced, 
wherever  I  went. 

I  found  that  the  convention  did  not  open 
till  9  o'clock  on  the  second  day,  therefore  I 
had  four  good  houi-s  to  •iiavefun"''  before  the 
convention  opened.  My  usual  hour  for  ris- 
ing is  5  o'clock  ;  but  at  the  Occidental  lloU  1 
they  did  not  allow  anybody  to  have  break- 
fast until  6,  so  that  blocked  my  way  some. 
I  want  to  say  a,  word  right  here  about  our 
large  hotels— they  do  not  seem  to  be  calcu- 
lated for  biisy  impatient  men  like  myself. 
After  we  sat  dow;]  to  breakfast  U  was  twen- 


ty minutes  before  the  waiter  brought  our 
viands ;  and  at  dinner-time,  after  we  had 
finished  our  dinner  we  had  to  wait  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  more  for  dessert.  May  be 
there  is  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  ; 
but  I  would  have  a  remedy  in  some  way  or 
other,  at  all  hazards.  The  above  hotel  is  a 
beautiful  one,  and  built  exactly  as  I  would 
have  it,  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  room  and 
plenty  of  air.  The  bill  of  fare  is  excellent, 
especially  in  the  way  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. V ery  nice  green  peas  were  on  the  ta- 
ble in  October.  In  the  market  we  saw  beau- 
tiful strawberries  at  oO  cents  a  quart.  The 
vender  said  they  came  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  he  did  not  know  how  nor  where 
they  were  raised.  If  any  one  who  reads  this 
can  enlighten  me  on  the  point,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  Does  any  one  know 
what  would  be  the  result  of  cutting  off  the 
strawberry-buds  in  the  springy  Would  it 
not  make  them  blossom  later?  You  know 
that,  by  pasturing  or  cutting  off  alsike  clo- 
ver, we  induce  it  to  give  a  yield  of  honey 
after  wdiite  clover  is  gone. 

Well,  after  I  got  my  breakfast  I  started 
for  tiie  market-gardens  of  Indianapolis.  I 
was  abundantly  satistied  with  my  search,  and 
gathered  many  new  ideas.  Perhaps  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  give  a  few  ideas  to  the 
boys  I  found  on  the  ground  at  that  early 
hour.  They  plant  their  celery  in  a  double 
row,  the  rows  being  six  or  eight  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  are  set  so  as  to  "  break  joints," 
as  we  term  it.  By  this  means  two  rows  are 
banked  with  the  same  labor  required  for  one 
row.  As  the  ground  was  very  rich  they  se- 
cured a  fine  crop  in  tliis  wdy.  By  the  way, 
they  get  stable  manure  in  Indianapolis  for 
hauling  it  a-way .  The  boys  said  the  owners 
of  the  manure  sometimes  paid  them  for  go- 
ing after  it,  wlien  they  wanted  it  removed. 
They  were  astonished  when  I  told  them  that 
we  pay  from  hfty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  load, 
according  to  quality,  and  can  not  get  enough 
at  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  farmers  and 
gardeners  ought  not  to  grumble  while  this 
state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  West.  Nothing 
is  sold  by  the  pound,  or.  at  least,  few  things. 
They  sell  lettuce  in  February  for  $6.00  a 
bushel ;  but  in  October  they  get  only  50  cts. 
a  bushel.  I  saw  a  beautiful  patch  of mul- 
tiplier "  onions  that  are  to  remain  out  all 
winter.  They  say  they  pull  them  for  market 
in  February.  Sometimes  they  winter-kill 
badly  ;  but  as  a  rule,  enough  are  left  to  make 
the  crop  a  very  prohtable  one.  ^Manure  be- 
ing S3  cheap,  they  raise  almost  every  thing 
in  hot-beds,  and  these  cover  an  immense 
area  of  ground.  The  frames  that  hold  the 
sash  are  movable.  After  they  are  taken 
away,  manure  covers  the  whole  plot  of 
ground  from  one  to  two  feet.  It  is  now  be- 
ing cai'ted  over  the  ground,  preparatory  to 
getting  fresh  manure  from  the  city  for  the 
hot-beds  for  the  coming  winter  and  spring. 

I  enjoved  my  visit  exceedingly,  and  came 
into  the  hall  at  ten  minutes  after  nine,  feel- 
ing that,  with  the  exercise  of  the  morning, 
I  could  easily  stand  it  to  sit  still  indoors 
from  nine  o'clock  until  noon.  Doctor  Mil- 
ler, who  has  been  for  some  tinie  the  president 
of  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  who  is,  by 
the  way.  to  1)3  president  of  the  N,  A-  Con- 
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veiition,  to  be  lield  next  year  in  Chicago,  re- 
marked to  me,  Avliile  ^\^e  were  traveling  in 
the  cars,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time 
of  a  convention  onglit  to  be  occupied  main- 
ly in  getting  the  opinions  of  those  present- 
hearing  from  each  one  in  the  room  as  far  as 
possible,  lie  said  that  in  Chicago  they  had 
for  many  years  ruled  out  essays  and  ad- 
dresses. 'These  can  be  given  through  the 
pages  of  our  bee-journals,  while  a  single 
subject  can  not  be  considered  by  a  hundred 
bee-keepers  all  at  once,  except  at  a  conven- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  there  is  much  wisdom 
in  this,  althougli  it  is  true,  many  times,  that 
it  seems  to  be  desirable  to  discuss  essays 
which  have  been  read. 

Discussion  on  wax  -  extractors,  and  the 
hints  communicated  by  a  great  number  of 
different  people,  were  very  valuable.  For 
instance,  friend  Dadant  said  that  where 
wax  is  extracted  by  steam,  by  no  means  let 
the  jet  of  steam  strike  the  wax.  Run  the 
steam-pipes  down  into  the  water  contained 
in  the  tub  or  cask.  When  it  gets  the  water 
boiling  hot,  throw  in  the  pieces  of  comb. 
Direct  steam  has  a  tendency  to  get  the  wax 
into  the  well-known  granular  state,  from 
which  it  is  very  ditiicult,  many  times,  to  re- 
store it.  Many  reported  having  used  the 
sun  wax-extractor,  and  all  declared  them- 
selves highly  pleased  with  its  use.  It  is 
practical,  however,  for  only  small  quantities 
of  wax.  Steam  is  best  for  a  large  lot.  Put 
only  as  much  comb  into  the  solar  wax-ex- 
tractor as  will  be  melted  quickly,  and  take 
away  the  wax  of  ten— each  day  if  convenient. 
Cappings  are  rendered  nicely  with  the  sun 
extractor,  and  the  honey  that  comes  from 
them  will  be  found  under  the  cake  of  wax, 
good  enough  to  put  on  the  table.  In  fact, 
the  honey  adhering  to  the  cappings  is  of  the 
very  best  qualit5%  although  it  is  sometimes 
darkened  by  bits  of  pollen,  etc., that  get  into 
it.  Friend  Dadant  says  they  let  their  cap- 
pings drain  a  great  deal  longer  than  most 
people.  Sometimes  they  put  them  on  the 
sieve  of  the  uncapping-can,  and  let  them 
stand  three  or  four  weeks.  When  all  the 
honey  has  run  out  that  will  run  out,  put  on 
another  lot,  and  so  on.  He  says  they  some- 
times have  several  barrels  waiting  to  be  thus 
drained  out  in  the  uncapping-can. 

The  subject  of  foul  bi'oodwas  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  Members  who  had  had 
experience  with  it  gave  reports  that  seemed 
to  indicate  to  me  that  the  course  we  have 
taken  is  about  the  best  one,  all  things  con- 
sidered. At  the  present  writing,  the  disease 
has  not  appeared  in  any  case  in  any  of  the 
fifty  colonies  where  the  combs  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  nearly,  if  not  all  of  them,  have 
been  raising  brood  right  along  ever  since 
they  lost  their  original  set  of  combs. 

The  Chapman  honey-plant  was  presented 
by  two  of  the  committee  who  were  appoint- 
ed a  year  ago  to  examine  it  and  report, 
L.  C.  Root  being  absent.  All  who  have 
tested  the  plant  seem  inclined  to  give  it  a 
front  place  with  plants  cultivated  for  honey 
alone. 

Spreading  brood  to  induce  the  queen  to 
occupy  more  combs,  and  to  put  the  brood  in 
a  more  compact  shape,  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  by  many  very  ub^e  bee- 


keepers. I  believe  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  judicious  spreading,  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  may  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
brood  on  hand  at  the  time  when  honey  be- 
gins to  come  in  :  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
mixing  up  the  combs,  before  the  colony  is 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to  bear  it,  may  be 
a  very  great  hindrance  in  getting  a  colony 
ready'^for  the  honey-harvest. 

It  is  considered  quite  advisable  to  con- 
tract the  colony,  during  winter  and  early 
spring,  on  to  as  few  combs  as  will  hold  the 
stores  and  accommodate  the  queen ;  and 
this  is  best  done  by  movable  division-boards. 
Now,  when  the  (pieen  and  bees  both  need 
room,  icithout  any  ntislakc,  move  the  division- 
boards  so  as  to  make  room  for  one  more 
empty  worker  -  comb.  Make  this  empty 
space  pretty  near  the  middle  of  the  combs, 
and  put  in  here  your  fiame  of  empty  comb. 
The  worker-bees^  will  almost  at  once  prepare 
these  empty  cells  for  the  reception  of  eggs. 
Very  often'  the  queen  will  have  the  comb 
partly  filled  with  eggs  before  night.  As 
these"^  eggs  are  deposited  all  about  one  time, 
they  require  the  attention  of  the  nurse-bees 
almost  at  one  time,  and  hatch  almost  at  one 
timp. 

Whenever  I  attend  one  of  these  national 
conventions  I  am  powerfully  impressed  with 
the  advantage  it  is  to  any  one  to  meet  with 
the  progressive  and  thinking  minds  of  our 
age.  To  look  into  the  faces  of  these  men, 
and  get  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  is 
a  powerful  exhortation  of  itself.  We  some- 
times get  an  idea  that  we  are  working  alone 
in  some  of  these  unexplored  fields ;  but  to 
see  some  good  brother  get  up  and  tell  how 
he  has  gone  away  beyond  us,  oftentimes, 
shows  us  little  conceits  that  we  did  not  be- 
fore suspect  in  our  own  hearts. 

Of  course,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
purpose  of  the  convention,  we  want  every 
one  to  giv&  some  of  his  experience,  or,  at 
least,  as  many  as  possible;  and  when  a  single 
thought  is  held  up  so  that  one  after  another 
can  give  his  experience  in  years  past,  it  re- 
minds me  of  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun 
upon  a  single  point  by  mean  of  a  powerful 
burning-glass. 

  mm  »  

A  REPOHT  JFROM  AN  ABC  SCHOLAR 


WHO  FURNISHED  US  THAT  NICE    SECTION  HONEY. 


MK.  ROOT:— In  commencing  to  give  in  my  re- 
port I  will  begin  with  the  fall  of  1884:,  when 
1  went  into  winter  quai'ters  with  45  colonies 
packed  in  sawdust  on  their  summer  stands. 
1  lost  five  colonies  in  wintering,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  winter.  Over  one-half  came 
through  Aveak.  They  increased  from  40  to  67  by 
natural  swarming.  They  gathered  1850  lbs.  of  white 
clover  and  linden  honey,  which  I  sold  on  an  aver- 
age of  15  cts.  per  lb.  I  packed  my  bees  the  same  as 
the  fall  of  1884;  lost  two  in  wintering,  which  left  me 
65  to  commence  the  season.  I  gold  two  gwarms  for 
i«17.00,  used  three  for  queen-rearing.  This  left  60, 
which  I  ran  tor  comb  hGnej%  giving  me  2100  lbs.— 
an  average  of  35  lbs.  to  the  colony.  I  kept  100  lbs. 
for  home  use ;  for  the  rest  I  received  14  cts.  per  lb. 
They  increased  by  natural  swarming  to  98  colonies. 

Basswood  was  an  entire  failure.  Til©  drougtjt  de- 
sti'D^ecl  the  white  clover  the  first  week  in  July,  A 
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field  of  alsike  clover  helped  me  in  securing  the 
quantity  as  well  as  the  superior  qualitj'.  After  us- 
ing 2000  of  the  4i4X4i/4Xl,''8  sections  with  separators, 
and  4000  of  the  ii^Xi^iXl's  without  separators  in 
the  last  two  seasons,  1  am  so  well  pleased  with  the 
1?8  section  T  shall  use  rhem  in  the  future. 

By  working  hard  I  have  made  a  home  market  for 
all  my  honey.  The  secret  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in 
putting  it  up  in  the  most  neat  and  attractive  shape 
possible.  This  report  is  from  an  ABC  scholar  who 
commenced  four  years  ago,  with  bees  in  box  hives, 
which  1  transferred  to  the  Langstroth  hives. 

M.  G.  Chase,  15—6-5—98. 

Lafayette.  O.,  Oct.  5,  1886. 

Our  flifiid  iSJr.  Chase  Las  furnished  us, 
for  two  or  three  seasons  back,  the  nicest 
section  lioney  it  lias  been  our  lot  to  handle. 
In  eve]-y  instance,  ^vllerever  his  honey  has 
(ioine  in  competition  \^  ith  other  honey,  his 
lias  commanded  a  higher  price.  We  sell  his 
honey  at  18  cts.  per  lb.  on  the  market-wagon, 
while  onr  other  comb  honey  commands  but 
12  and  15  cts.  Why  is  this  "difference?  Be- 
cause the  Chase  honey-comb  is  always  pearly 
white,  and  the  sections  are  never  soiled  with 
propolis  or  dirt.  He  packs  his  section  honey 
in  the  21-lb.  single- tier  shipping-case,  and 
these  in  a  light  spring  wagon  which  he  takes 
wherever,  he  can  get  the  best  price.  Brother 
bee-keepers,  are  we  all  as  careful  to  have 
our  honey  in  as  nice  marketable  shape  as  we 
can  put  it?  In  securing  this  honey  he  prac- 
tices contraction,  and  uses  the  Ileddon  crate. 


A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  A  BEGINNER. 


ALSO   A   FEW   KIND  W'ORDS. 


T|p  S  the  honey  season  is  over,  I  feel  as  though  I 
ofp  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  season,  and  other  subjects  of  interest. 
I  began  last  spring  with  six  colonies,  three 
Italian,  one  hybrid,  and  two  black.  Two  of 
the  Italians  had  about  a  pint  of  bees  in  each.  I 
built  them  up,  and  they  gave  me  one  swarm  late, 
but  no  honey.  The  other  four  I  have  increased  to 
twelve,  and  taken  230  lbs.  of  honey— 75  lbs.  extract- 
ed, the  rest  in  1-lb.  section  boxes.  The  best 
Italian  colony  gave  me  three  natural  swarms  and 
two  artificial  ones,  and  have  given  me  100  lbs.  of 
honey.  The  season  began  early  here,  but  there 
was  hardly  any  honey  in  fruit-blossoms,  rasp- 
berry', or  dwarf  maple— just  the  reverse  of  last 
year,  when  every  thing  was  full  of  honey.  The 
first  of  the  season  the  bees  got  just  enough  to 
carry  from  one  day  to  another,  until  clover,  which 
also  yielded  sparingly,  but  lasted  longer  than 
iisual,  with  just  enough  linden  and  buckwheat  to 
keep  them  breeJing  well  until  goldenrod  and  asters 
opened  about  the  first  of  August.  These  have 
given  me  all  the  honey  I  have  ta!:en,  except  20  lbs. 
of  clover  in  July,  and  from  20  to  30  l'»s-  i'l  each 
hive  to  winter  on,  in  nico  heavy  coml)s;  they 
Aveigli  from  5  to  S  lbs.  each,  capped,  most  of  theui 
clear  to  the  botto'.n-har.  The  honey  is  so  thick  tliat 
I  could  liardly  throw  it  out  with  the  extractor,  and 
it  weighs  plump  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  It  doesn't 
seem  as  tiioug'i  they  would  have  much  disease  on 
such  food.  T  don't  think  they  iiave  much  pollen. 
I  have  sold  16 J  lbs.,  ahnost  all  at  25  cts.  There  is 
another  bee  keeper  about  three  miles  from  me  who 
Uas  about  W  Golouicg,    Uo  sold  hi§  houe^  la^st 


year,  what  little  he  had,  at  25  cts.;  and  when  I  be- 
gan selling  at  25  he  did  not  like  it  so  very  well. 
He  said  I  should  keep  the  price  up  to  30  cts.  for 
comb,  for  he  was  selling  extracted  at  25.  There 
are  few  places  where  honey  sells  as  high  as  here; 
but  the  town  is  small,  and  the  people  don't  eat 
much  honey,  so  it  is  rather  hard  work  to  sell  at 
that  price.  I  know  that  it  is  a  good  price  for  hon- 
ey. I  suppose  20  cts.  is  about  right  for  it  here;  but 
if  I  should  drop  to  2Q  cts.  this  friend  of  mine  would 
be  very  much  offended,  and  give  me  another 
lecture  on  underselling.  He  said  he  could  sell  all 
the  honey  he  could  raise,  at  that  price,  and  mine 
too,  but  I  don't  think  he  could.  Some  will  buy  hon- 
ey at  any  price,  and  there  are  a  lot  more  who  Avill 
not  unless  they  can  get  it  cheaper.  I  took  about 
40  lbs.  to  Plymouth,  quite  a  large  town  twelve  miles 
away.  I  sold  it  after  a  while,  a  little  in  a  place, 
but  the  most  of  them  said  they  could  send  off  and 
get  it  and  then  sell  it  for  less  than  lettered  it  to 
them.  I  have  pint  l!4-lb.  jars  at  45  cts.;  how  do 
you  suppose  it  would  work  for  me  to  fill  all  the 
stores  with  them  at  30  or  35  cts.?  Could  I  make 
more  in  the  long  run  by  so  doing?  1  want  to  sell 
a  lot  of  honey,  but  I  want  to  do  right,  and  use 
everybody  well.  Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  sell 
for  less  in  one  town  than  another.  I  should  like 
a  little  of  your  advice  on  this  subject,  if  you 
!  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  it. 

How  the  bees  did  work  for  tour  or  five  weeks! 
If  they  had  done  as  well  the  fix'st  of  the  season, 
I  might  have  had  quite  a  little  report;  but  five 
good  swarms  and  100  lbs.  of  honey  from  a  colony  is 
not  very  bad.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my  work 
this  season,  and  I  owe  most  of  my  success  to  what 
I  have  learned  from  Gleanings.  How  any  one 
can  find  fault  with  the  contents  of  Gleanings  is 
more  than  I  can  conceive.  Every  word  of  it  is 
interesting  to  me,  aiid  instructive.  Your  talks 
about  gardening,  carp,  poultrj%  and  every  thing 
else,  is,  to  my  mind,  good  enough.  I  wish  it  came 
every  Aveek. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  foul  brood,  and  hope  j'ou 
will  soon  get  rid  of  it.  The  smoker  you  sent  me 
last  year,  for  quitting  the  use  of  tobacco,  has  done 
me  good  service  this  season.  I  have  not  tasted 
the  weed  since,  and  don't  intend  to  again.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  thought,  this 
summer,  if  the  men  of  this  town  would  use  the 
money  to  buy  honey  with  that  they  pay  for  tobac- 
co, I  could  sell  honey  enough;  but  they  think 
tobacco  is  more  of  a  necessity.  C.  E.  Watts. 

Rumney,  N.  H.,  Sept.  23,  1886. 

As  a  general  rule  Ave  should  get  as  good  a 
price  as  our  honey  will  bring,  and  I  hardly 
think  cts.  per  pound  is  too  much  if  our 
patrons  are  willing  to  pay  that  for  every 
pound  we  can  raise.  On  the  contrary,  if 
customers  will  not  buy  at  this  figure,  then 
v.  e  mu^t  sell  for  less.  Your  neighbor  and 
yourself,  T  think,  can  come  to  some  amicable 
agi  eement  as  to  the  price  per  pound  you  can 
dispose  of  your  whole  cro])  of  lioney.  In  re- 
gard to  the  U-lb.  jars,  if  they  will  sell  so  as 
to  in  time  close  out  the  whole  lot  at  45  cts., 
I  do  not  think  I  should  drop  the  price. 
(Questions  of  this  nature,  each  one  must  de- 
cide for  liimself  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ; 
and  while  we  should  command  as  high  a 
price  as  we  can  get.  we  should  a^so  remem- 
ber the (Toklen  Rule." 
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CATNIP. 


Its  Value  for  Medicine  as  well  as  for  Bees. 


ALSO    SOME    GENERAL    THOUGHTS  IN   REGARD  TO 
THE  MEDICAL   PROPERTIES  OF  PLANTS. 

HIS  very  common  plant  grows  all  over  our 
countr}%  yet  very  little  is  known  about  its 
real  value,  because  it  grows  at  almost  evei-y 
man's  doorstep.  Something  far  fetched  and 
dear  bought  is  considered  to  be  very  valua- 
ble, while  we  have  as  good,  and  perhaps  better,  all 
about  us;  and  if  the  one  at  home  Avere  carpfully 
studied,  our  introduction  would  lead  us  to  say, 
"  We  wish  a  better  acquaintance."  The  medical 
properties  of  this  plant  arc  anodyne,  carminative, 
diaphoretic,  anti-spasmodic,  and  nervine.  The  in- 
fusion given  cold  is  a  mild  tonic;  so  also  is  the  fluid 
extract.  It  has  been  used  in  febrile  diseases  as  a 
diaphoretic,  and  to  promote  the  action  of  other 
remedies;  also  to  allay  spasmodic  action,  and  pro- 
duce sleep;  and  right  here  its  value  has  been  tested 
thousands  of  times,  when  the  fever  has  run  high, 
and  the  poor  sufferer  has  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
Avild  from  feverish  mania,  the  eyes  glaring  and 
bloodshot,  pulse  130  per  minute,  temperature  104, 
respiration  30.  Now,  here  is  a  case  that  any  phj-si- 
cian  would  regard  with  alarm,  and  Avell  he  might, 
for  danger  is  near  if  this  condition  is  allowed  to  re- 
main, or  can  not  be  removed.  With  the  danger- 
signals  all  up,  give  four  ounces  of  a  fresh  infusion 
of  catnip,  warm  as  can  be  drank  comfortablj\  every 
hour,  for  0,  8,  or  10  hours,  and,  lo!  your  signals 
are  all  down,  or,  at  least,  at  half-mast.  Every  indi- 
cation is  changed  for  good.  It  has  been  given  as  a 
carminative  f>nd  anti-spasmodic  in  the  flatulent 
colic  of  little  children.  Many  times  I  have  seen  the 
little  sufferer  soothed  down  to  rest  and  a  long  sweet 
sleep,  by  the  use  of  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  catnip 
tea;  a  gentle  moisture  would  spread  over  the  whole 
system;  the  irritation  or  cold,  as  the  case  might  be, 
would  fly  out  of  the  Avindows  (the  relaxed  pores), 
and  the  little  one  would  be  well. 

It  is  of  great  value  as  a  uterine  tonic,  and  has 
proved  very  beneficial  in  amenorrhea  and  dysmen- 
orrhea, and  has  been  employed  in  nervous  head- 
ache, hysteria,  and  nervous  irritability.  The  proof 
can  be  furnished,  if  the  proof  of  the  action  of  any 
medicine  can  be  furnished,  that  it  has  restored  the 
menstrual  secretion  after  other  moans  have  failed. 

As  a  convenient  domestic  remedy  it  has  no  supe- 
rior in  recent  colds,  coughs,  febrile  and  eruptive 
forms  of  diseases,  which  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren are  subject  to.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  p'.ant,  and  the  virtues 
thereof  are  set  free  by  boiling  Avater,  except  the 
essential  oil,  which  can  be  procured  only  by  distilla- 
tion. It  contains  that  A^ariety  of  tannic  acid  which 
strikes  a  green  color  Avith  the  ferruginous  salts  that 
are  set  free  b}'  heat.  Restlessness,  arising  from 
overwork,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  many  other  nerv- 
ous conditions,  are  soon  improved  by  the  use  of 
this  remedy.  The  fluid  extract  of  catnip,  ladies'- 
slipper,  and  skullcap,  equal  parts,  forms  a  splendid 
remedy  for  chronic  nervous  headache. 

But  Avith  all  the  other  good  qualities,  it  is  a  splen- 
did honey-plant,  supplying  a  large  secretion  of 
nectar  for  the  busy  bees  CA-ery  year,  and  sometimes 
the  amount  of  honey  gathered  from  it  is  astonish- 
ing. And  while  it  is  good  for  the  bipeds  and  good 
for  the  bees  it  is  also  good  iov  Tabt)y.  A  few  ^epps 


ago  I  had  a  A'ery  fine  puss  that  began  to  be  stupid, 
and  dumped  about  for  several  days,  refusing  all 
food,  CA^en  milk.  One  day  she  had  a  terrible  fit, 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  jerked,  and  convulsed  terri- 
bly for  a  fcAv  minutes,  and  then  a  faint  moan  es- 
caped the  poor  creature,  and  mj-  sympathy  was 
stirred  beyond  further  endurance.  I  got  some  cat- 
nip, made  some  tea,  and  gave  it  immediately;  and 
as  soon  as  it  touched  her  mouth,  the  greatest  plea- 
sure was  manifest,  working  her  mouth  and  ti-ying 
to  get  every  drop.  In  a  few  moments  she  rcAaved, 
and  lay  quiet  and  resting.  After  a  little  while  she 
moaned  again  and  I  ga\^e  some  more  tea,  when  she 
took  greedily  ail  I  gave  her.  She  took  scA'eral 
drinks  of  it  during  the  day,  Avith  the  greatest  possi- 
ble relish;  and  the  day  after,  she  began  to  take  a 
little  food,  and  recovered  rapidly,  AA-ithout  having 
any  more  convulsions.  If  my  horse  had  been  sick, 
and  recoA^ered  as  nicely  and  speedilj^  as  did  my  pet 
Tabby,  I  should  have  regarded  the  remedy  used, 
Avhatever  it  was,  as  A'cry  Avisely  applied. 

The  physician  Avho  does  not  deal  truthfully  Avith 
suffering  humanity',  especially  AVhen  he  knoAA'S  that 
death  is  but  a  step  before  them,  is  A^ery  unkind  and 
cruel.  Ignorance  or  dishonesty  only  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  such  conduct.  If  ignorant,  he  is  unfit  for  a 
professional  position;  if  dishonest,  he  is  just  as  un- 
fit. N.  L.  HiGBiE,  M.  D. 

Elsie,  Mich. 

I  presume,  doctor,  the  above  Avas  called 
forth  by  my  questioning  whether  catnip 
really  possesses  the  medical  value  that  it 
usually  has  credit  for.  No  doubt  you  are 
right,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  information 
you  have  given  us  in  the  matter ;  but  please, 
doctor,  excuse  me,  and  1  would  also  ask  the 
rest  of  the  brethren  who  belong  to  the  med- 
ical profession  to  bear  with  me  a  little,  if  I 
ask  for  a  little  more  light  on  the  subject. 
Suppose  T  should  drink  a  gallon  of  the  strong- 
est catnip  tea  that  could  be  made,  inside  of 
24  hours,  would  it  do  me  any  harm  ?  I  pre- 
sume that  all  would  agree  that  it  would  not. 
N"ow,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  warm  drink, 
many  times,  does  the  work,  when  the  catnip 
has  the  credit?  A  good  big  dose  of  hot 
water,  just  as  hot  as  you  can  possibly  swal- 
low it,  will,  many  times,  do  wonders.  When 
1  am  out  in  the  rain,  and  get  chilled,  and  I 
can  feel  the  premonitions  of  a  tremendous 
cold  coming  on,  I  liave  often  rushed  for  the 
kitchen  stove.  If  nothing  else  is  handy, 
I  get  a  good  dipperful  of  hot  water  from 
the  reservoir,  then  I  get  my  feet  in  the 
oven,  and  drink  and  drink.  Kow,  it 
may  be  that  an  infusion  of  catnip  in  this 
hot  water  would  help  it,  but  I  can't  feel 
quite  sure  of  it,  unless  the  matter  has  been 
carefully  tested  by  earnest  searchers  after 
the  truth.  I  did  not  think  of  questioning 
the  truthfulness  of  our  medical  men,  nor 
have  I  been  so  uncharitable  as  to  suppose 
that  any  reliable  physician  would  fail  to  do 
his  honest  duty  whenever  his  services  were 
called  for,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  one  of  the 
kind  of  doctors  who  sometimes  get  intoxi- 
cated ;  and  if  I  Avere  taken  sick  when  none 
but  the  latter  kind  could  be  obtained,  I 
think  I  should  feel  safer  with  the  dipperful  of 
hot  water.— In  regard  to  catnip  as  a  honeyr 
plant,  we  raised  it  on  our  grounds  quite  ex- 
tensively ;  but  the  cultivated  plants,  for 
some  reasop  or  other,  died  a^d  went  to  seed 
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so  soon  after  they  hud  pciven  a  good  crop  of 
honey  that  I  decided  they  were  too  short- 
lived to  b3  allowed  to  occupy  very  much 
space  ^Yhere  land  is  as  expensive  as  our  own. 


WHERE  IS  OUR  GOAL? 

THE   COMING  BEE. 


OR  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  thinking 
over  and  over  again  of  a  wonderful  sermon 
that  T  heard  from,  the  pulpit  a  short  time  ago. 
The  preacher— a  very  earnest  man— tried  to 
impress  as  forcibly  as  possible  this  thought 
upon  his  audience:  That  all  people,  in  order  to 
grow,  to  unfold,  to  ripen  into  perfect  characters, 
must  have  a  model— one  that  thej^  must  reach  up 
to,  and  that  a  perfect  one— even  Christ  Jesus. 
Ah,  how  true  this  is!  Just  show  me  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  content  to  let  things  slip  along  in 
the  same  old  rut,  year  after  year,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  person  whose  growth  can  not  he  seen. 
Why?  Because  such  persons  have  no  model. 
These  people  have  no  ambition— no  goal.  If  they 
had  a  goal  which  they  were  aiming  to  reach,  then, 
when  they  compai-ed  their  progress  side  by  side 
with  this  sample,  they  could  see  their  gain,  or  loss 
and  profit  thereby. 

T  do  not  wonder  that  you  or  Ernest  exclaimed,  in 
Our  Homes  of  Aug.  1.5,  relative  to  the  indolent 
shop-keepers,  "  Why  can't  they  jump  up  and  push 
something?"  But,  again,  the  pastor  said  we 
should  be  acquainted,  or  familiar,  with  our  model 
or  sample,  that  we  might  compare  or  measure 
ourselves  and  our  work  by  it,  and  thus  see  when 
Ave  have  attained  perfection,  or  how  near  we  have 
come  to  it.  It  was  this  phrase  that  led  me  to  see 
how  well  the  sermon  could  be  applied  to  our  voca- 
tion—bee cultui-e— as  well  as  to  our  lives,  and  in 
this  manner: 

Have  we  a  goal?  If  so,  what  is  it?  We  talk  and 
write  of  the  coming  bee— what  is  it?  Who  can  de- 
scribe it?  If  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  we 
want  in  our  ideal  bee,  or  if  we  are  not  familiar, 
either  through  writings  or  our  thoughts  and  ideas 
respecting  it,  then  how  can  we  tell  when  we  have 
procured  a  perfect  bee?  and  Avould  any  two  bee- 
keepers agree  as  to  its  worth? 

Map  out  the  bee  we  all  want;  discuss  each  peculi- 
arity, each  merit  that  it  must  possess,  then  let  us 
compare  each  race  or  strain  by  this  model  and  see 
just  wha;^  is  now  lacking.  Let  bee-keepers  work 
together  for  this  end.  "  United  we  stand,  divided 
Ave  fall."  Combine  traits  that  Ave  think  will  im- 
prove our  existing  races,  and  how  long  Avould  it  be 
before  Ave  should  see  a  wonderful  improvement? 

And  how  is  it  Avith  hives  and  fixtures?  See  the 
A'ariety  of  hives,  etc.,  in  use  to-day;  their  names 
are  legion,  and  the  evil  seems  to  grow  instead  of 
diminishing.  Is  this  the  way  in  Avhich  we  are  to 
gain  rapidly  in  apicultural  science  ?  No.  As  Avith 
bees,  Ave  must  find  Avhat  we  need;  what  ends  are 
to  be  accomplished,  then  all  Avork  for  them. 
Have  our  energies  concentrated;  our  ideas  culled, 
and  then  just  imagine  the  progression  avc  should 
make,  and  see  if  all  this  could  come  to  pass. 

To  be  sure,  Ave  are  progressing  rapidlj',  CA'en 
now;  but  each  of  us  seems  to  be  struggling  on  for 
some  unknown  or  indefinite  end.  If  I  should  ask 
such  men  as  Messrs.  Dooljttle,  Cook,  Root,  Hutch- 
insou,  Heddon,  and  a  host  of  ptbcr  leading  meu 


of  the  science,  to  just  Avhat  height  apiculture  is 
tending,  Avhat  means  are  being  used  to  get  there; 
and  if  they  are  familiar  AA'ith  the  goal  Ave  ai-e  striv- 
ing to  reach,  so  that  they  could  tell  Avhen  it  Avas 
gained,  or  compare  our  yearly  progress  by  this 
perfect  sample,  Avhat  would  be  their  answer? 
I  certainly  could  not  begin  to  answer  the  questions, 
but  probably  they  could. 

I  have  always  been  eager  to  adopt  new  ideas 
or  inventions,  and  ha\'e  prided  myself  on  my 
progression;  yet  I  realize  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  ,  just  Avhat  I  really  want.  Of  course,  I  can 
see,  as  can  all  bee-keepers,  Avhercin  gain  could 
haA'c  been  made  in  certain  points;  but  one  or  tAvo, 
or  e\'ea  a  s.  orc  of  men  and  Avomen,  are  not  to  ac- 
complish, though  they  may  Avork  hard,  Avhat  Avili 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole  bee- 
keeping fraternity. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  if  Heddon, 
Lang?troth,  Quinby,  and  Root,  or  all  of  our  prom- 
inent inventors,  could  have  come  together  and 
worked  together  on  things  needed,  that  more 
could  have  been  accomplished  than  is  now  on  rec- 
ord; although,  mark  j^ou,  I  Avould  not  in  the  least 
underrate  the  immense  knowledge  they  have  al- 
ready given  us.  C.  H.  Smith. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Friend  S.,  I  agree  with  you  in  regard  to 
having  a  goal  and  a  model ;  and  I  think, 
also,  that  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  idea 
to  map  out,  as  far  as  we  can,  just  what  we 
do  want.  I  should  like  bees  that  gather 
honey  when  ordinary  stocks  such  as  we 
now  have  get  nothing.  But  perhaps  when 
we  get  this  we  may  find  that  we  have  got, 
along  with  it,  a  great  propensity  to  rob;  so 
the  matter  is  going  to  be  somewhat  com- 
plicated before  we  get  through.  The 
thought  expressed  in  your  last  paragraph  is 
what  we  propose  to  accomplish  by  bee-keep- 
ers' conventions. 


LETTER  FROM   INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

A    SWARM   OF  BEES  FOUND   FIA^E   MILES  FROM 
ANY  TIMBER,  ON  THE  OPEN  PRAIRIE. 

fHILE  driving  in  an  adjoining  country, 
some  2)1  miles  from  home,  I  captured  a 
runaAvay  swarm  on  a  large  prairie,  fiA'o 
miles  from  the  neaixst  timber  in  the  di- 
rection from  Avhich  it  came.  1  chased 
them  nearly  a  mile,  and  succeeded  in  getting  them 
into  a  flour  -  sack,  and  brought  them  home  the 
same  day  and  hived  them  in  a  ncAv  hive,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Tinker,  and  illustrated  in  Glean- 
ings for  Ma.v.  15.  They  haA-e  done  Avell,  and  are 
now  storing  honey  rapidly  from  Spanish  needle. 

A   FAA'ORABLE   REPORT   FROM   HIA'ES  USED 
HEDDON  FASHION. 

In  regard  to  the  hiA'c  recommended  by  Dr. 
Tinker,  I  will  say  that  I  made  half  a  dozen,  and 
hived  prime  sAvarms  in  them,  using  two  sectional 
parts  lor  brooding  and  alternating,  placing  sec- 
tions in  the  case  on  top  of  same,  with  no  kind  of 
honey-board  betAveen.  In  each  case,  where  I  used 
the  i}i  X  i}i  sections  they  were  nicely  tilled  and 
sealed.  Upon  one  where  I  used  sections  4Vt  x  8'/^, 
the  queen  Avent  above.  For  comb  honey  I  very 
much  like  said  hiA'c;  but  from  the  description,  I 
am  of  the  opiuiorj  that  the  new  Heddon  hive  is 
guperior. 
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LONGEVITY   OF  IMPORTED  QUEENS. 

My  imported  gueen,  purchased  of  j'ou  late  in  the 
season  of  1883,  died  the  following'  winter,  without 
leaving  me  a  single  one  of  her  daughters.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  your  ABC  class  have  done  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  thing.  Of  course,  if  I 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  number  of  extra 
good  queens,  noted  for  usefulness,  you  w-ould 
have  had  my  report  sooner.  I  resolved  to  tell  j'Ou 
this,  even  if  it  is  seemingly  adverse;  but  SLich  ad- 
versity onl3'  makes  me  the  more  cai-eful,  and 
appreciate  success  more  when  it  does  come. 

MY  REPORT. 

From  8  colonies  T  have  403  lbs.  of  extracted  hon- 
ey, 100  lbs.  comb.  My  best  colony  has  given  me 
10  gallons,  and  I  shall  probably  get  IVz  gallons 
more.  The  queen  was  purchased  of  G.  A.  Beech, 
Quitman,  Mo.,  and  is  extra  prolific. 

4— W.  H.  Laws,  l:i-25. 

Pocola,  Tnd.  Tor.,  Sept.  23,  18S6. 

Thanks,  friend  L.,  for  the  vahiable  fact 
you  give  in  regard  to  the  distance  a  swarm 
of  bees  may  travel.  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  succeeded  so  well  with  the  hive  made  as 
mentioned.— Where  we  sell  imported  queens 
late  in  the  fall,  we  presume  they  will,  of 
course,  live  long  enough  to  be  of  some  use 
next  season.  Queens,  however,  like  other 
farm  stock,  are  liable  to  die  at  any  time,  and 
without  any  apparent  reason.  In  considera- 
tion, however,  that  you  secured  no  young 
queens  from  her  at  all,  we  will  furnish  you 
another  at  half  price,  any  time  when  you 
feel  inclined  to  order.  I'  believe  that  im- 
ported queens  have  not,  as  a  rule,  proved  to 
be  shorter-lived  than  other  queens ;  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  done  good  service  for 
two  and  even  three  seasons. 


FOUIi  BROOD. 

FRIEND  DOOLITTLE  TALKS  TO  US  ABOUT  IT. 

TT  seems  to  be  a  way  we  bee-keepers  have,  of  dis- 
cussing  a  subject  "to  death"  when  ones  we 
begin  on  it,  and  for  this  reason  I  had  thought 
I  would  not  say  a  word  regarding  foul  brood; 
but  as  some  ei-rors  have  crept  into  this  foul- 
brood  discussion,  as  I  view  them,  I  can  not  well 
hold  my  peace,  for  I  deem  it  wrong  to  allow  an  er- 
ror to  pass  unnoticed.  First,  T  wish  to  call  to  no- 
tice that  the  phenol  cure  was  brought  forward  to 
cure  Bacillus  alvei,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  our 
foul  brood  at  all,  if  we  take  Mr.  Cheshire's  descrip- 
tion of  it,  found  on  pages  644  and  740  of  A.  B.  J.  for 
a  truthful  outline  of  said  disease.  He  then  saj's  the 
disease  is  not  carried  in  the  honey,  while  our  hon- 
ored M.  Quinby  said  that  it  is,  and  hundreds  cf 
bee-keepers  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  Quinby's 
words.  He  further  says,  "  There  is  not  a  single  old 
idea  about  this  disease  (foul  brood)  which  is  not 
incorrect,  except  that  it  is  contagious."  Again,  he 
tells  us  it  is  a  disease  of  the  matui-e  bees,  and  that 
even  the  eggs  of  the  queen  contain  bacilli,  he  hav- 
ing counted  "  no  less  than  nine"  in  an  egg.  All 
this  proves  to  my  mind  that  Bacillus  alvci  is  not 
our  foul  brood,  even  although  Mr.  Cheshire  says  it 
is,  and  that  phenol  jg  a  remedy  for  only  the  first, 
and  not  the  last.  I  always  prize  scientific  research- 
es highlj';  yet,  to  be  valuable  to  me  such  research 
must  not  run  squarely  against  fftctg  kncwu  tu  e;sjst 


from  practical  experience.  Hence  1  think  there 
is  an  error  somewhere,  so  I  am,  like  friend  Root, 
skeptica'  regarding  the  phenol  cure. 

Again,  Mr.  Hoyle  is  putting  forth  the  idea  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  inferior  honey,  and  that  it  can 
be  cured  by  feeding  "  nice  honey  from  floAvers  or 
sugar  syrup,"  all  of  which  convinces  me  that  he 
never  had  the  genuine  foul  bi'ood  as  it  existed  from 
1855  to  1875  here  in  New  York. 

Malignant  foul  brood  is  always  aggressive,  never 
retrograding;  and  although  there  are  times  during 
a  heavy  honey-flow  wlten  the  bees  make  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  clean  it  all  out,  yet,  as  soon  as  that 
flow  ceases,  even  an  inexperienced  eye  can  tell  that 
the  disease  is  surelj'  and  steadily  advancing,  so  that 
in  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  many  cells  of 
foul  brood  are  seen,  the  colony  must  succumb  to 
the  inevitable;  for  by  that  time  the  combs  have  be- 
come literally  a  putrid  mass.  All  other  diseases  of 
the  brood  will  get  well,  as  Mr.  Hoyle  speaks  of,  and 
would  succumb  to  the  mild  treatment  of  coffee, 
as  Mr^  Vance  tells  us  about;  but  the  genuine  is  not 
gotten  rid  of  so  easily.  1  have  not  seen  a  genuine 
case  of  foul  brood  in  ten  years,  and  I  very  much 
doubt  if  friend  Root  has  had  real  foul  brood  in  his 
apiarj'.  At  any  rate,  I  think  he  has  been  a  little 
hasty  in  destroying  those  affected  colonies  by  fire; 
for  if  it  were  not  foul  brood,  bees  hy  the  colony 
make  rather  expensive  fuel.  Just  what  I  should 
do  in  a  like  case  would  be,  when  I  found  a  colony 
which  gave  appearance  of  foul  brood,  I  would 
carefully  note  the  number  of  diseased  cells  it 
contained,  and  the  strength  of  colony,  after  which 
I  would  close  the  hive  and  let  it  alone  for  two 
months,  Avhen,  just  at  night,  when  there  was  no 
danger  of  robbing,  I  would  again  examine  it  and 
compare  notes.  If  not  materially  worse,  I  would 
again  wait  another  two  months,  knowing,  of  course, 
that  there  Avas  no  danger  of  its  getting  so  weak 
that  it  would  be  robbed  out.  If  at  the  end  of  four 
months  it  should  be  no  worse,  or  had  got  better, 
I  would  call  it  all  right;  for  by  this  time  the  genu- 
ine foul  brood  would  have  so  spread  that  at  least 
half  the  brood  would  be  dead,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  If  it  proved  aggressive,  I  Avould  take 
the  course  friend  Root  has,  proA'iding  only  a  few 
had  the  disease.  If  many  had  it  I  AA'ould  treat  them 
on  the  Jones  plan,  only  I  Avould  not  starve  thern  as 
he  does;  for  from  my  experience  Avith  it  in  1873  and 
'73  I  can  see  no  need  of  this  starving  process;  for  if 
swarms  from  a  foul-broody  colonj-,  placed  in  an 
empty  hive,  do  not  haA'e  any  of  the  disease,  driven 
colonies  will  not.  Colonies  so  hived  in  1872  did  not 
again  hRxe  the  disease,  while  di-iven  colonies  were 
left  in  an  empty  hive  till  larva?  began  to  hatch, 
Avhen  combs  and  frames  of  brood  were  giA-en  them, 
and  no  signs  of  the  disease  appeared  afterward. 
By  this  plan  I  secured  six  frames,  partly  filled  with 
nice  Avorker-combs,  Avhich  were  afterward  complet- 
ed with  nuclei,  which  I  should  have  lost  had  I  used 
the  plan  as  Mr.  Jones  uses  it.  If  not  wanted  as 
aboA^e,  these  combs  are  splendid  to  use  in  sections, 
a  la  Walter  House,  go  in  this  way  those  six  days  of 
fasting  are  made  to  be  of  value  to  the  unlucky  api- 
arist. Having  once  "  been  through  the  mill"  with, 
the  genuine,  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Since  our  last  report  I  (Ernest)  have  been 
through  the  apiary  personally;  and  now, 
having  examined  half  the  cojonjes,  I  have 
found  five  of  the  very  worst  forms  of  foul 
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brood  I  have  yet  seen.  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  find  a  healthy  cell,  in  said  cases,  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  the  brood  was  fairly  rotten 
Avith  the  disease.  The  cells  were  sunken, 
and  in  many  cases  the  characteristic  small 
hole  in  the  cappings  was  seen.  The  young 
diseased  larvie  have  that  brown,  maturated, 
sticky  appearance.  If  a  toothpick  be  dipped 
into  such  a  cell,  the  matter  will  adhere  to 
the  point  when  withdrawn,  forming  a  fine 
thread.  The  older  larvse  shrivel  into  a 
brown  color.  The  disease  certainly  has  a 
hold  of  us,  is  contagious,  and  is  spreading. 
So  far,  ^\e  have  had  fifty  cases  of  foul 
brood.  I  have  found  all  stages  of  it  in  the 
apiaiy,  from  one  hive  with  ouiy  an  occasion- 
al diseased  cell,  to  one  having  the  combs 
fairly  rotten.  No,  friend  Doolittle,  were  you 
here  to  take  a  look  into  our  colonies,  you 
would  be  no  longer  in  doubt.  We  should 
like  awful  well "  if  we  could  believe  that  we 
didn't  have  foul  brood,  and  I  do.  think  1 
should  throw  up  my  hat  and  yell  if  guch 
were  the  case.  Now,  perhaps  you  will  ask, 
"  How  is  it  that  we  reported  no  foul  brood 
in  the  last  issue,  and  have  it  so  badly  now?" 
Eor  some  reason  our  apiarist  has  not  caught 
onto  the  kna(!k  of  finding  it;  and  as  he 
stated  that  l^e  had  found  no  foul  brood,  it 
was  so  reported  in  Gleanings.  Feeling  a 
little  doubtful  that  such  could  be  the  case,  1 
w^ent  at  it  myself  and  arrived  at  the  results 
as  above  recorded.  See  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing article.  Ernest. 


FOUL  BROOD. 

ITS  NATURE  ILLUSTRATED   BY  EXPERIMENTS. 

N  writiug-  this  article  T  believe  I  am  prompted  by 
nothing-  but  a  real  sj^mpathy  for  you  in  your 
misfortune— foul  brood  in  your  apiarj'.  On 
page  734,  iaone  of  your  foot-notes  you  make  this 
unqualified  assertion:  "In  spite  of  all  we  can 
do,  it  continues  to  exist  in  our  apiary."  Now,  it 
does  seem  tome  that,  if  this  assertion  is  to  be  taken 
with  ail  the  force  that  the  auxiliary  verb  "  can  " 
gives  it,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  contend 
any  longer  with  the  disease;  but  as  I  think  it  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  spite  of  all  you  have  done,  rather 
than  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do,  I  shall  offer  you  a 
bit  of  experience  in  connection  with  some  experi- 
ments with  foul  brood  in  my  apiary.  But  let  me 
first  remark,  that,  as  foul  brood  is  caused  by  a  mi- 
croscopic vegetable  g-i-owth,  I  would  proceed  upon 
exactly  the  same  principle  to  get  rid  of  it  that  I 
would  to  get  rid  of  Canada  thistles  or  any  other 
vegetable  growth ;  namely,  destroy  every  living 
plant  and  every  existing  germ.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  hav^e  you  conquered.   But,  to  proceed; 

A  few  years  since,  I  had  in  my  apiary  one  colony 
affected  Avith  foul  brood.  Just  what  1  did  was  this: 
I  exchanged  the  cover  for  a  new  one.  I  caged 
about  a  pound  of  the  affected  bees,  took  one  comb 
containing  honey  and  pollen,  without  brood  or  bees. 
I  then  smoked  the  colony  at  short  intervals  for 
several  hours,  until  every  bee  was  in.  I  then  smok- 
ed them  with  sulphur  until  every  bee  was  dead.  I 
then  carried  the  hive  some  rods  from  the  apiar3% 
where  1  dug  a  pit,  in  the  bottom  of  which  I  burned 
the  hive  with  all  its  content^.  The  affected  cover 
of  comb  card  and  caged  bees  T  placed  beyond  the 
possible  reach  of  bees.   I  then  formed  nucleus  qqI- 


onies,  and  waited  twenty  days,  that  I  might  have 
plenty  of  brood  in  my  nuclei. 

Now  I  will  here  remark,  that  up  to  this  time  no 
trace  of  the  disease  was  discoverable  in  the  apiary. 
Now  for  the  experiment:  In  nucleus  number  one  I 
dropped  down,  between  two  of  the  frames,  a  small 
section  of  the  affected  cover,  and  burned  the  re- 
mainder of  it.  In  number  two,  upon  the  top  of  the 
frames  I  placed  a  small  piece  of  enameled  cloth, 
upon  which  I  emptied  my  cage  of  bees,  which  by 
this  time  were  not  only  dead,  but  so  decomposed 
that  they  had  ceased  to  throw  oft' any  unpleasant 
odor.  In  number  three  I  placed  a  small  quantity 
of  the  affected  comb,  from  which  I  had  carefully 
washed  all  the  honey.  To  number  four  1  fed  a 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup,  made  with  the  water  that 
I  had  used  in  cleansing  the  above-mentioned  piece 
of  comb.  In  number  five  I  placed  a  sheet  of  foun- 
dation suspended  in  the  aforesaid  affected  frame. 
After  carefully  scalding,  I  scraped  it  in  such  a 
manner  as,  if  it  were  possible,  to  destroy  every 
germ  of  foul  brood.  The  result  was,  in  a  short 
Avhile  every  colony  thus  experimentally  treated  had 
foul  brood.  This  drove  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  true  remedy  is  to  burn  the  affected  hive 
with  all  its  contents,  and  every  thing  else,  indeed, 
however  valuable,  with  which  any  foul  brood  had 
come  in  contact. 

Just  here  I  will  remark,  that  I  plowed  the  apiary 
ground;  burned  the  saw,  hatchet,  smoker,  and  oth- 
er things  that  had  been  used  in  the  above  experi- 
ments, together  with  the  five  affected  colonies  in 
the  bottom  of  the  above-mentioned  pit.  1  then 
filled  the  pit  with  dirt,  burying  the  ashes  some  two 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  I  had  one  case  after  this, 
to  which  I  gave  the  double  rite  of  cremation  and 
burial,  and  thus  ended  my  experience  with  foul 
brood. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  plainest 
of  propositions,  that  if  foul  brood  depends  upon  a 
vegetable  product  for  its  origin— and  I  suppose  that 
no  well-read  bee-man  would  deny  this  proposition- 
that  the  method  indicated  in  the  above  experiments 
is  the  onlj'  one  left  us  with  which  to  conquer  this 
terrible  disease. 

As  I  am  conducting  a  poultrj^-yard  in  connection 
with  my  apiarj%  I  will  give  you  an  item  from  it. 
Last  July  I  set  eleven  hens  on  143  eggs.  They  did 
not  hatch  very  well,  as  only  101  chicks  were  brought 
oft".  I  caged  ten  of  the  hens  and  gave  the  101  chicks 
to  one  hen.  Our  three-year-old  boj^  stepped  on  and 
killed  one;  two  I  killed,  burned,  and  buried,  be- 
cause they  showed  symptoms  of  gapes;  the  other 
died  from  an  vuiknown  cause.  The  remaining  97, 
at  this  writing,  I  see  all  in  perfect  health  upon  the 
lawn;  and  I  assure  you,  to  me  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasurable  sights  I  ever  beheld.  Now,  as 
this,  at  least  in  this  section  of  the  country,  is  uuusut 
al  success,  and  depends  upon  a  great  deal  of  detail 
in  the  matter  of  handling,  feeding,  pasturing,  and 
cooping,  I  will  refrain  from  giving  it  unless  it; 
should  be  wanted. 

The  honey  season  continues  to  be  a  very  poor  one, 

Words  would  certainly  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt 
to  tell  you  of  our  appreciation  of  Gleanings. 
"Sweet"  and  I  have  been  seriously  thinking  of 
sending  for  an  additional  Gleanings,  so  that  nei- 
ther will  be  compelled  to  read  stale  news. 

Hearn,  Ark.,  Sept-  ^9,  1886.  P.  H.  Makbury,  Jr. 

I  grant,  friend  M.,  that  complete  extermi- 
Djition  of  hiyes,  bees,  frames— j:i  fact,  every 
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thing  connected  with  them,  is  a  sure  cure  ; 
but  if  a  milder  treatment  will  accomplish 
just  as  good  results,  why  not  use  it  V  We 
have  yet  to  hnd  a  single  colony  of  the  fifty, 
treated  in  the  manner  we  have  before  de- 
scribed, that  was  not  cured.  We  destroy 
the  brood-combs  and  honey  only.  We  put 
the  bees  into  a  clean  hive  on  frames  of  fdn.. 
and  close  them  up  for  24  hours,  after  which 
time  we  feed  them.  The  hives  and  appurte- 
nances are  thoroughly  scalded  out  with 
steam.  1  think  it  is  true,  that  live  bees  will 
not  give  the  disease,  where,  if  they  had  been 
sulphured  to  death  with  the  diseased  honey 
still  in  their  sacks,  they  would  spread  it,  for 
this  reason  :  The  live  bees  will  consume  the 
honey  in  their  sacks,  containing  the  germs 
of  foul  brood,  when  the  same  honey  in  the 
sacks  of  dead  bees  will  remain  unchanged 
and  consequently  be  contagious. 

Once  more:  Your  nuclei  were  together  by 
themselves,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bees  of 
said  nuclei  probably  did  and  must  have  in- 
termingled to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Then 
if  one  of  the  nuclei  had  foul  brood,  all  would 
have  it.  It  is  this  very  same  thing  which 
we  think  is  spreading  foul  brood  at  the 
Home  of  the  Honey-Bees;  so  your  experi- 
ments, although  carefully  conducted,  it 
seems  to  me  do  not  prove  any  thing.  As  a 
moral,  then,  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  have 
our  colonies  located  pretty  well  apart. 

Ernest. 


LEGISLATION"  NECESSARY. 

DR.  C.  C.  GIVES  US  SOME  THOUGHTS  OX 

OVERSTOCKING. 

N  my  last  article  I  tried  to  show  that  ttie  interests 
of  all  would  be  best  subserved  by  having'  bee- 
keeping- mainly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
make  of  it  a  principal  if  not  an  exclusive  busi- 
ness, and  took  the  ground  that  legislation  is 
needed  to  encourage  the  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  first  thought,  the  necessity'  for  this  may 
not  appeal'.  Some  maj'  think  the  matter  will  regu- 
late itself,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  honor,  no  one 
will  encroach  upon  ground  already  occupied.  Un- 
fortunately, cases  enough  have  already  occurred  to 
disprove  this.  I  recall  the  case  of  G.  M.  Doolittle, 
reported  by  him  incidentally  as  bearing  upon  some 
other  point,  with  no  thought,  apparently,  of  finding 
fault  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  I  do  not  i-e- 
member  exactly,  but  I  think  that,  by  means  of  oth- 
ers in  his  field  going  into  the  business,  his  av- 
erage yield  was  reduced  about  one-half.  :Mr.  Doo- 
little's  plan  of  dealing  with  these  men  who  lessen 
his  profits  is  to  give  them  advice  and  assistance. 
Under  the  circumstances  this  maj-  be  the  best  way, 
for  they  have  just  as  good  legal  right  on  the  ground 
as  he;  but  unless  Mr.  Doolittle  is  made  of  different 
material  from  myself,  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  out  of  the  way,  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  their  permanent  withdrawal.  Sup- 
pose the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  farming,  so 
that  a  man  with  flftj'  head  of  cattle  finds  the  ground 
for  their  grazing  bej  ond  control,  and  subject  to  the 
whim  of  every  interloper.  How  long  would  he  con- 
tinue the  business?  Just  so  long  as  the  pi-esent  un- 
certainty exists  it  will  be  a  serious  hindrance.  Even 
supposing  that  no  investment  whatever  were  need- 
ed in  the  business,  the  fact  remains  that  any  year  a 


man  may  be  compelled  to  seek  a  new  field,  possibly 
at  a  great  distance,  and  at  some  expense  in  the 
search,  and  the  expense  of  removal  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter, to  saj-  nothing  of  the  breaking-up  of  old  ties. 
But  as  the  business  becomes  more  settled  in  its 
character  thei-e  will  be  few  without  more  or  less  of 
permanent  investment  that  would^t^e  a  dead  loss 
upon  removal.  Buildings  are  put  up,  specially 
adapted  to  the  business.  Winter  repositories  are 
built  in  some  localities,  which  are  of  little  or  no 
value  for  any  other  purpose.  The  matter  of  artifi- 
cial pasturage  would  receive  a  strong  impetus  if  a 
bee-keeper  could  feel  sure  of  himself  reaping  the 
harvest  of  his  own  sowing.  I  am  not  over-sanguine 
as  to  artificial  pasturage;  still  it  is  among  the  possi- 
bilities, that,  not  so  very  far  in  the  future,  there 
may  be  bee-farms  of  10,  50,  or  even  100  acres,  princi- 
pal! j'  or  wholly  devoted  to  houey  plants,  making- 
a  continuous  harvest  from  May  to  November.  But 
what  encouragement  have  I  to  invest  in  such  an  en- 
terprise, with  the  probability  that,  as  soon  as  fairly 
under  way,  the  proceeds  must  be  divided  with  oth- 
ers who  have  borne  no  part  in  the  expense? 

What  kind  of  legislation  is  needed?  I  don't  know. 
I  have  studied  very  little  upon  this  part  of  the 
problem;  but  whenever  bee-keepers  are  agreed 
that  legislation  is  needed,  some  one  will  suggest  a 
good  plan.  One  way  would  be  to  -dispose  of  territo- 
ry in  the  same  Avay  that  the  soil  was  disposed  of  by 
government,  giving  one  a  deed  of  so  many  square 
miles,  or  of  a  township.  But  it  is  premature  to  dis- 
cuss the  kind  of  legislation  needed,  unless  bee- 
keepers first  agree  that  any  legislation  is  needed. 

A  WHEELBARROW. 

After  greatly  delighting  my  wife  with  a  carpet- 
sweeper,  and  nearly  as  much  with  a  lawn-mower 
from  A.  I.  Root,  I  meditated  sending  to  him  for  a 
wheelbarrow,  as  my  old  one  was  pretty  well  used 
up.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  I  could  so 
modify  a  common  railroad  wheelbarrow,  for  which 
I  had  but  very  little  use,  as  to  answer  the  purpose. 
It  was  very  strong,  but  an  awkward,  heavy  affair. 
I  knocked  off  the  boards  that  formed  the  body,  or 
box,  and  sawed  off  the  upper  part  of  the  standards 
nearest  the  handles,  leaving  a  light  and  very  strong- 
barrow.  Taking  off  the  boards  took  away  the  stiff- 
ness, so  I  had  two  iron  rods  put  on  as  braces.  The 
load  coming  close  to  the  wheel  makes  it  much  easi- 
er handled;  and  although  costing  only  two  or  three 
dollars,  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  So.OOwheel- 
barrow  I  ever  saw.  Railroad  wheelbarrows  may  be 
found  at  almost  any  hardware  store;  and  although 
made  in  different  ways,  I  think  any  of  them  can  be 
easily  modified  to  suit  a  bee-keeper. 

Marengo,  111.,  Sept.,  1886.  C.  C.  Miller.  . 

Friend  M.,  I  have  many  times  thought  of 
what  you  say  ;  and,  in  fact,  when  planting 
our  basswood  orchard  it  occurred  to  me  quite 
often,  that,  should  it  ever  prove  a  success, 
somebody  would  be  almost  certain  to  begin 
bee-keeping  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  take 
advantage  of  our  crop  of  honey  which  took 
us  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  raise.  In  fact, 
a  good  many  asked  me  what  I  should  do  if 
such  a  thing  should  happen.  I  told  them 
this  :  That  I  should  expect  to  keep  enough 
bees  to  overstock  the  locality.  In  fact,  I 
proposed  to  keep  such  a  number  of  stocks  at 
all  times  that  it  would  be  a  very  poor  invest- 
ment for  a  bee-keeper  to  locate  very  near 
me,  and  some  have  already  found  it  so  by 
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trying.  Another  thing  :  Is  not  the  competi- 
tion in  any  kind  of  business  something  in 
the  same  line  V  When  one  gets  a  big  trade 
started  in  the  clothing  business,  for  instance, 
somebody  else  takes  a  big  part  cf  it  by  run- 
ning opposition.  Jf  the  second  man  who 
comes  in  is  a  keen,  go-ahead  businciis  man, 
clothier  No.  1  frequently  buys  liim  out,  with 
a  written  agreement  not  to  go  into  business 
again  for  a  term  of  years.  Why  should  not 
a  bee-man  do  tlie  same  thing  ?  In  defense 
of  your  position,  however,  I  have  very  often 
thought  I  should  like  to  purchase  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  all  the  bees  within,  say,  a 
radius  of  three  miles  in  every  direction.  I 
should  then  have  control  of  foul  brood  in  a 
way  that  I  have  not  got  it  just  now.— Thanks 
for  your  suggestions  in  regard  to  remodeling 
the  common  cheap  wheelbarrow.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  how^ever,  that  when  you 
come  to  see  our  $4.00  wheelbarrow  you  will 
relent  a  little — see  if  you  don't,  friend  M. 

  — »  •«»  —  

THE  LOW  PRICE  OF  HONEY. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  TO  DO  TO  STIMULATE  THE    TRADE  ? 

T  NOTICE  in  the  bee-journals  that  honey  quo- 
|lp  tations  all  say  they  have  more  than  they  can 
sell,  and  tell  us  not  to  ship  just  now,  as  it  is 
slow  sale.  So  it  continues  all  the  year,  and 
from  year  to  year.  It  won't  bear  shipping-, 
the  sales  are  too  slow  and  too  low.  I  shipped  four 
barrels  of  extracted  honey  to  Galveston  a  year 
ago.  The  merchant  to  whom  I  shipped  it  saj's 
that  he  has  not  sold  an  ounce  of  it  yet.  I  see  by 
the  reports  that  the  honey  crop  Is  large  in  the 
North  this  season,  more  people  going  into  the 
business  every  year,  doubling  yearly  or  more.  The 
fact  is,  people  don't  eat  honey.  They  are  very 
fond  of  it  if  it  is  given  to  them;  but  if  they  have  to 
buy  it,  it  gives  them  the  toothache— makes  them 
sick;  in  short,  they  don't  like  it.  Well,  we  are  in 
the  business  very  extensivelj%  and  the  question  is, 
how  to  get  out  of  it  or  get  our  money  back.  I 
have  400  colonies  of  bees  in  the  Langstroth  hive, 
and  have  extracted  600  gallons— a  very  light  crop. 
1  have  to  keep  from  three  to  four  men  nearlj^  all 
the  time  to  help  me.  I  pay  them  75  cents  per  day. 
they  boarding  themselves.  That  is  very  low  pay 
for  work  among  bees,  yet  I  can't  sell  honey 
enough  to  pay  the  hands,  not  counting  wjy  time  as 
anything.  There  is  no  "letup"  in  the  business. 
Bees  don't  care  for  Sunday.  I  can  handle  any  bee 
that  I  ever  saw,  with  a  smoker,  without  gloves  or 
veil,  with  my  sleeves  rolled  up,  yet  it  doesn't  jyay. 
The  more  honey  I  have,  the  less  it  pays.  If  I 
could  get  along  without  bai*rels  to  put  it  in,  it 
would  pay  a  little  better.  We  shall  have  to  put  it  in 
some  other  shape  to  sell.  Can't  it  be  made  into 
candy?  Can  it  be  made  so  as  not  to  run  together 
like  stick  candy  ? 

I  have  thought,  that  if  we  could  get  the  news- 
papers to  talk  honey  it  Avould  do  much  in  aiding  us 
in  selling  honey;  thei-e  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thou- 
sand who  ever  reads  a  bee  journal,  yet  all  read  the 
common  papers.  I  notice  some  bee-brother  says 
that  no  bad  reports  of  bees  and  honey  are  ever 
published.  This  will  satisfy  him  that  1  am  badly 
in  the  ditch,  and  I  suppose  that  I  am  not  alone,  by 
many  hundreds.  You  will  have  to  put  me  low  down 


in  Blasted  Hopes  if  some  brother  can't  help  me 
out  in  disposing  of  my  hot:cy.   We  all  want  help. 

J.  W.  Park. 
Columbia,  Brazoria  Co.,  Texas,  Aug.  17,  1886. 

Friend  P.,  I  am  inclined  to  think  your 
honey  is  not  first  quality  ;  that  is,  it  proba- 
bly does  not  command  lirst  price  in  the 
market.  When  we  get  a  real  nice  article  of 
either  clover  or  lintlen  honey,  we  seldom 
have  it  remain  vei  y  long  on  our  hands  ;  but 
a  lot  that  is  a  little  off  in  color,  or  otf  in 
taste,  goes  off  at  a  very  low  price.  1  am 
afraid,  also,  the  merchant  to  whom  you 
shipped  it  does  not  make  much  of  an  effort 
to  sell  it  in  the  way  of  getting  it  before  the 
people  in  attractive  shapes.  1  do  not  believe 
much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  making 
honey  into  confectionery.  The  honey-jum- 
bles I  have  mentioned  on  former  pages  seem 
to  be  the  best  outlet  for  honey  to  be  used  in 
the  way  of  refreshment.  We  are  just  finish- 
ing the  ten-barrel  lot  we  mentioned  a  few^ 
months  ago,  and  the  whole  ten  barrels  have 
been  sold  in  our  own  town.  They  will  keep 
months,  or  even  years,  and  are  just  as  nice  a 
cake  w^hen  a  year  old  as  when  first  made. 
People  don't  seem  to  tire  of  them.  The  fla- 
vor of  honey  is  very  perceptible  in  these 
jumbles;  but  even  a  poor  quality  of  honey 
seems  to  go  off  well  when  w^orked  up  this 
way ;  that  is,  I  mean  such  honey  as  golden- 
rod,  Spanisli  needle,  or  even  buckwheat, 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cake,  is  not  objec- 
tionable. Friend  P.,  if  you  will  send  a  sam- 
ple of  your  honey  to  friend  Muth,  of  Cincin- 
nati, I  think  he  can  take  it  off  your  hands  at 
a  pretty  fair  price  ;  that  is,  if  the  quality  is 
fair.  Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  about 
getting  the  newspapers  to  talk  about  honey. 
They  are  getting  to,  to  some  extent,  but  not 
very  much  as  yet.  Now%then,  brethren  and 
neighbors,  can't  some  of  us  help  friend  Park 
out  of  his  dilemma  ?  It  seems  to  be  too  bad 
to  hear  him  say,  that  the  more  honey  he 
gets,  the  less  the  business  pays.  That  is 
certainly  a  queer  turn  of  affairs  in  the  bee- 
business. 


BOTTOMLESS  HIVES. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  USED  BY  M.  BROERS. 

tS  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  that  I  was  exper- 
imenting on  a  hive  without  a  bottom,  and 
promised  you  I  would  report  later,  I  will 
now  give  you  the  result  of  my  experiments, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  a  hive  without  a  bottom.  In  the  tirst  place 
(and  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance),  there 
is  no  possibility  of  losing  the  queen  when  hiving 
a  swarm  by  her  getting  under  the  bottom-board; 
and  in  the  next  place,  I  can  put  in  a  swarm  in 
about  half  the  time  it  takes  to  put  them  in  a  hive 
any  other  way,  as  the  hive  can  be  left  open  all 
around,  so  they  can  get  in  from  all  sides.  I  have 
not  put  in  a  single  swarm  from  the  top  of  the  hive 
this  season,  and  have  not  had  one  swarm  to  leave 
me,  which,  I  think,  is  often  caused  by  being  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  hive  after  the  swarm  is  all  in, 
to  straighten  things  up. 

Another  advantage  is.  that  you  can  give  anew 
swarm  all  the  air  they  need,  and  you  know  they 
need  a  great  deal.   Where  the  yard  is  located  on  a 
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slope,  as  it  should  be,  every  shower  we  have  washes 
out  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  carrying  oflf  all  filth 
which  may  have  accumulated  underneath,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  makes  it  very  unhealthy 
for  the  larvie  of  the  bee-moth,  which,  by  the  way, 
can  find  no  lodg-ing-place  inside  the  hive. 

Another  item  is  the  saving-  of  lumber;  and  I 
think,  taking-  all  things  into  considei-ation,  I  shall 
nev^er  use  another  hive  in  mj'  yard,  Avith  a  bottom- 
board. 

HONEY  AS  A  CURE  FOR  ERYSIPELAS. 

A  neighbor  lady  tells  me  that  she  completely 
cured  a  case  of  this  disease  with  honey,  after  the 
doctors  had  given  her  child  up  and  said  it  could  not 
possibly  get  well.  The  waj-  she  applied  the  honey 
was  by  saturating  a  sheet  with  honey  and  wrapping 
the  patient  in  it;  but  it  was  a  very  bad  case,  and 
the  disease  had  spread  all  over  the  child's  body.  I 
suppose  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to 
cover  with  a  cloth  the  parts  affected,  saturating  it 
with  honey.  The  above  may  prove  of  value  to 
some  of  j'our  readers,  as  erysipelas  is  sometimes 
very  hard  to  control.  M.  Broers. 

Gonzales,  Tex.,  Sept.  20,  1886. 

Friend  B.,  this  subject  is  not  new,  and  a 
good  many  have  used  hives  without  bottoms 
to  a  considerable  extent,  myself  among  the 
number  ;  but  when  your  bees  unexpectedly 
get  on  to  a  robbing  raid  you  may  wish  pret- 
ty vehemently  you  had  got  tight  bottoms  to 
all  of  your  hives,  and  entrances  that  could 
be  closed  safe  and  tight.  Perhaps  in  your 
warm  climate  there  is  not  as  much  need  of 
bottom-boards  in  general  as  there  is  here. 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE 
BLACK  BEH. 


FROM   AN   A  B   C  SCHOLAR. 


;|r^OU  say  in  Gleanings  you  are  not  bothered 
Mm  much  with  moths  or  worms.  Well,  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  can  hardly 
keep  them  from  destroying  my  strongest 
colonies.  I  have  one  especiallj'  that  has 
been  losing  the  young  bees  for  about  two  months 
past.  I  went  a  month  ago  to  see  friends  Nobel 
&  son,  of  High  Hill,  Mo.  I  asked  them  why 
I  was  losing  so  many  young  bees,  and  thej'  could 
not  account  for  it.  1  gue.ss  from  the  questions  I 
asked  them  about  bees  they  thought  I  was  too 
good  an  A  B  C  scholar  to  let  moth  get  in  my  hives; 
so  after  coming  back  home,  and  still  continuing  to 
studj'  the  ABC  book,  I  at  last  found  out  by  it 
that  it  was  moths.  Well,  I  went  to  that  hive  j  es- 
terday  and  just  tore  the  combs  apart.  I  found 
some  moths,  to  be  sure.  I  tore  Out  combs  with 
moth-worms  in  them  to  the  amount  of  a  gallon. 
I  am  having  trouble  this  morning  with  robbers. 
I  have  four  out  of  the  six  now  that  I  can  go 
through  and  take  the  moth-worms  out. 

The  season  started  in  well  for  honey,  but  it  was 
very  dry  the  latter  part  of  summer,  so  that  now 
my  bees  are  not  making  any  more  honey  than 
they  are  consuming,  so  I  have  to  feed  three  of 
them  for  winter.  Since  starting  in  with  bees  I 
have  become  enthusiastic  in  bee  culture;  and  to 
say  I  like  the  A  B  C  book  and  Gleanings  is 
putting  it  very  mildly  Indeed.  There  are  some 
writers  I  have  learned  to  especially  like  already, 
such  as  the  writers  of  Our  Own  Apiary  and  Banner 
Apiary,  and  Doolittle  and  others.  I  expect  to  build 


hives  this  winter,  and  think  I  shall  adopt  the  chaff 
hive  tor  lower  story,  and  Simplicity  above.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  here  who  have  bees,  but 
they  get  very  little  honej'  from  them,  because  they 
keep  them  the  old  way;  but  I  thihk  a  great  many 
of  them  will  soon  adopt  the  modern  Jjlan.  I  am 
trying  to  work  up  an  interest,  and  to  get  them 
to  take  Gleanings  and  get  them  an  A  B  C  book. 
I  think  they  will  come  around  after  awhile.  You 
can  consider  me  your  agent  here  at  this  place. 
The  future  will  have  to  tell  how  good  an  agent 
I  am.  J.  W.  Rouse, 

Santa  Fe,  Monroe  Co.,  Mo.,  Sept.  3, 1886. 

Accept  our  thanks,  friend  Rouse, .  for 
your  kind  words,  and  also  for  your  kindly 
interest  in  our  behalf.  In  regard  to  moths, 
you  have  doubtless  learned  ere  this,  from 
the  reading  of  your  ABC  book,  that 
Italians  are  a  sure  preventive  of  their  rav- 
ages. We  have  only  one  colony  in  our  api- 
ary where  there  are  moth,  and  this  is  a  col- 
ony of  black  bees  which  we  recently  pur- 
chased of  a  neighbor.  What  shall  we  do 
about  it  ?  We  will  give  them  an  Italian 
queen  and  a  frame  of  young  Italians. 


CALIFORNIA. 


NOT  "  A  bee-keeper's  PARADISE. 

tFTER  being  in  Southern  California  for  thr^e 
months,  and  without  seeing  Gleanings,  I 
feel  as  though  I  had  lost  my  best  friend,  and 
attl  losing  all  track  of  what  our  eastern  bee- 
keeping friends  ai-e  doing.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  supposed  to  be  the  "  bee-keeper's  para- 
dise;" but  it  is  far  from  it  in  many  respects.  I 
have  not  yet  visited  any  of  the  large  bee-ranches  ? 
but  from  observation,  and  conversation  with  expe- 
rienced bee-keeperS,  I  have  concluded  that  a  good 
location  in  the  East  is  preferable  to  this  country. 

First,  though  thej'  can  probably  get  twice  as  large 
a  yield  as  we  can  east,  yet  I  think  that,  with  less 
work,  I  can  make  a  colony  pay  better  east  than 
here;  for  here  they  consider  3  to  3^2  cts  per  lb.  a 
fair  pi'ice  for  good  extracted  honey,  while  really 
for  the  same  grade  of  honey  we  can  usually  treble 
that  price. 

Second,  while  California  white  sage  has  had  a 
good  deal  said  as  to  its  excellent  quality,  I  have 
not  yet  tasted  of  California  honey  that  beat  our 
pure  white  clover,  extracted,  either  in  taste  or  beau- 
ty. Again,  the  bee-keepei-s  of  this  county  have  had 
a  lawsuit  with  the  fx-uit-men  (especially  the  grape- 
men),  in  which  the  latter  claimed  and  proved  that 
the  bees  injured  their  fruit,  and  came  out  victori- 
ous. It  is  said  here  that  the  bee  punctures  the  skin 
of  the  fruit,  without  any  aid  from  other  insects.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  most  of  our  leading  authorities 
say  the  skin  is  first  punctured  by  other  insects. 

What  do  the  latest  experiments  prove  ?  Do  they, 
or  do  they  not  puncture  the  fruit  ? 

The  fruit-crop  in  this  part  of  California  is  very 
light  this  year.  Peaches  and  nectarines  were  not 
more  than  a  fourth  of  a  crop,  while  the  orange 
crop  is  light.  Apricots  and  grapes  are  about  the 
only  good  crops.  The  people  here  now  are  very 
busy  picking  their  raisin  grapes.    A,  M.  Patten. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Sept,  28, 1886, 

Friend  P.,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  bees  puncturing  grapes; 
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and  although  they  have  left  our  large  crop  of 
Concords  entirely  unharmed,  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  have  annoyed,  and  perhaps  dam- 
aged grapes  belonging  to  our  neiglibors, 
when  the  grapes  were  left  on  the  vines  un- 
til after  frost,  or  until  they  got  very  ripe.  I 
think  the  fruit-grower  who  is  also  a  bee- 
keeper can  so  manage  the  gathering  of  liis 
grapes  as  to  be  but  little  annoyed  by  the 
bees ;  but  where  people  are  not  ready  to 
gather  their  fruit  when  it  is  dead  ripe,  and 
large  apiaries  are  in  their  vicinity,  there  is 
quite  a  chance  of  trouble  between  neighbors. 


FRUIT-BLOOM  HONEY. 


BEE-TENTS,  PERFORATED   ZINC,  ETC. 


T  SEND  you  by  this  mail  a  sample  of  fruit-bloom 
M  honey.  The  fruit-bloom  honey  we  get  here  is 
good.  This  year  it  seems  to  be  better  than 
usual.  It  is  the  thickest  honey  I  have  ever 
handled,  and  it  will  granulate  dui-ing  the  hot- 
test weather.  The  honey-crop  in  this  section  is 
light,  and  it  may  be  lighter  still  before  the  bees  are 
prepared  for  winter.  This  has  been  a  remarkable 
season.  We  had  much  rainy  and  cloudy  weather, 
but  the  bees  got  enough  to  keep  themselves,  with 
some  to  spare,  ever  since  the  first  of  May.  Fall 
flowers  are  abundant,  and  of  vigorous  growth. 
My  bees,  like  a  great  many  others  reported,  seem- 
ed to  have  a  swarming  fit;  but  although  they  near- 
ly all  swarmed  in  less  than  21  days,  1  had  no  more 
colonies  than  before. 

Fusing  bee-tents. 
We  all  know  how  it  goes  to  open  hives  during  a 
scarcity  of  nectar.  All  may  go  very  well  if  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  peep  into  a  col- 
ony now  and  then;  but  if  we  have  extracting  to  do, 
colonies  to  unite,  old  queens  to  be  found,  and  new 
ones  inti'oduced  in  full  colonies,  it  is  altogether 
another  thing.  I  often  use  a  tent;  but  when  I 
take  the  tent  away  to  commence  on  the  next  col- 
ony, the  robbers  go  for  the  entrance  in  a  body. 
Well,  I  have  tried  several  plans.  Last  season  1 
struck  on  a  plan  that  I  can  depend  on.  I  took  an 
Alley  drone  and  queen  trap,  and  put  wire  cloth 
in  place  of  the  zinc  at  the  entrance,  being  sure  that 
it  was  secure  against  the  combined  strength  of 
the  robbers.  I  removed  the  zinc,  or  tin  slide, 
from  the  top.  I  have  used  this  with  complete 
success  during  the  past  two  seasons.  I  find  that 
the  robber-bees  that  get  into  the  hive  before  the 
hive  is  closed  come  out  at  the  Avire-cloth  funnels 
unless  the  bees  kill  them;  also  the  bees  of  the  hive 
can  come  out  if  they  want  to.  Of  course,  this  trap 
is  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  ready  to 
defend  themselves. 

PERFORATED  ZINC. 

Last  April  I  got  of  you  two  full  sheets  of  your 
perforated  zinc;  also  a  tin-bound  perforated  zinc 
honey-board  (I  would  take  this  tin  binding  olf  if 
I  knew  the  honey-board  would  be  large  enough 
afterward).  I  cut  the  two  sheets  of  zinc  into  hon- 
ey-boards, and  make  also  13  Heddon  and  one  Tin- 
ker honey-boards  to  fit  the  Simplicity  hive.  They 
are  beveled  the  same  as  a  Simplicity  hive;  and  when 
in  place  they  show  on  the  outside  and  have  a  bee- 
space  above  and  below,  the  same  as  the  Heddon. 
I  like  the  Tinker,  or  strips  of  zinc  between  slats. 


best.  I  should  not  like  to  do  without  these  honey- 
boards,  and  have  to  pry  and  pull  to  get  the  frame 
apart,  as  I  did  before  this  season.  I  have -a  simple 
arrangement  to  get  the  honey-board  loose  from  the 
lower  frames  very  quickly. 

Some  time  ago  (July  l.")th  or  Aug.  1st)  Mr.  Muth 
mentioned  something  in  Gleanings  about  some 
of  his  honey  having  an  appearance  as  though 
soot  were  mixed  with  it.  Now,  I  must  always  take 
my  surplus  honey  away  from  the  bees  before 
July  10  or  they  will  mix  with  it  more  or  less  juice 
from  decaying  cherries,  a  small  quantity  of  which 
will  give  the  honey  this  sooty  appearance  when 
extracted  and  placed  in  glass  receptacles.  Prob- 
ably this  is  what  is  the  matter  with  Muth's  honey. 
I  evaporate  all  honey  not  ripe  by  the  10th  of  July, 
by  running  over  an  arrangement  at  a  temperature 
of  over  100°.  5— W.  E.  Peterman. 

Trappe,  Montg.  Co..  Pa.,  Aug.  19, 1886. 

It  is  true,  robbers  will  sometimes  pounce 
down  upon  the  entrance  immediately  after 
the  tent  is  removed.  To  prevent  this  would- 
be  pilfering  we  contract  the  entrance  for  the 
time  being  so  that  one  or  two  bees  can  easi- 
ly stand  guard.  Indeed,  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  entrances  of  all  weak  colonies  thus  con- 
tracted during  a  dearth  of  honey.— The  slat- 
ted honey-boards,  we  should  judge  from  re- 
ports received,  have  doubtless  come  to  stay ; 
in  fact.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  who  has  just  been 
with  us,  says  he  would  not  now  do  without 
them.  With  the  perforated  zinc  between 
the  slats  they  will  be  doubly  valuable.— I 
hardly  think  the  smoky  appearance  of  Mr. 
Muth's  melilot  honey  was  caused  from  the 
juice  of  decaying  cherries,  and  I  should  be  a 
little  skeptical  about  its  coloring  your  honey 
in  the  way  you  describe. 


SOMETHING  IN  REGARD  TO  DRONE- 
TRAPS. 


ENTERPRISING  CHICKS,  AND    HOW  EXPERT  THEY 
BECOME  IN  CATCHING  DRONES. 


fSI  HE  best  drone-trap  ever  Invented  is  not  equal 
to  a  dozen  half-grown  chickens.  We  feed 
^  the  chickens  in  the  apiary,  and  there  are 
about  a  dozen  that  never  leave  it.  They  eat 
drones  from  the  time  they  commence  com- 
ing out  in  the  morning  until  thej'  stop  in  the  even- 
ing, and  some  hot  days  they  eat  so  many  drones  we 
don't  have  them  to  feed.  They  became  so  expert 
they  could  catch  them  on  the  wing  every  time,  and 
sometimes  two  chickens  would  be  jumping  up  after 
the  same  bee.  When  drones  got  scarce  they  began 
to  try  a  few  workers,  but  didn't  relish  them,  for  the 
workers  would  sting,  even  after  they  were  picked  to 
pieces  and  swallowed.  I  saw  one  chicken  swallow  a 
dozen  drones  in  five  minutes,  and  then  look  for 
more.  They  also  ate  a  few  clipped  queens,  and 
seemed  to  relish  them  as  well  as  they  did  drones. 
They  kept  the  apiary  stripped  of  drones,  except  in 
two  hives,  Avhich  were  so  high  from  the  ground  they 
could  not  reach  them.  The  chickens  were  White 
Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Bees  did  poorl}'  until  morning-glories  commenced 
blooming.  The  honey-crop  is  poor  in  quantity  as 
well  as  in  quality  in  this  county. 

W.  W.  SOMERFORD. 

Navasota,  Grimes  Co.,  Texas,  Sept.  27, 1886. 
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WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  WHILE  DOING  IT. 

Continued  from  Sept.  15. 
CHAPTER  XXY. 

By  this  shall  all  haen  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.— John  13:35. 


In  this  chapter  I  am  going  to  say  some- 
thing about  attending  fairs— county  fairs 
and  Stdle  fairs,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the 
position,  also,  that  we  ought  to  go.  "The 
friends  wild  have  followed  me  thus  far  sure- 
ly know,  without  my  telling  them,  that  I  do 
not  approve  of  horse -racing,  games  of 
chance,  or  gambling  of  any  kind,  or  betting ; 
neither  do  I  approve  of  throwing  balls  at 
dolls,  and  getting  a  cigar  every  time  you 
throw  straight.  I  am  sorry  to  see  these  in- 
stitutions still  kept  on  many  of  our  fair- 
grounds. I  am  very  glad  to  note,  however, 
that  in  many  of  our  State  and  county  fairs — 
in  fact,  I  think  I  may  say  in  the  most  of 
them— very  great  improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  way  of  encouraging  better  mor- 
als. The  State  or  county  fair  now  that  al- 
lows intoxicating  beverages  to  be  sold  on  its 
grounds  is  behind  the  times,  and  I  think  a 
progressive  people  will  very  soon  give  them 
to  understand  that  such  management  will 
not  long  be  countenanced,  and  that  they 
can  not  long  prosper. 

Well,  what  shall  we  do  at  our  county  fairs, 
you  may  ask  V  My  reply  is,  that  we  should 
make  them  the  means  of  receiving  and  giv- 
ing knowledge.  Let  every  tradesman  and  ev- 
ery producer  of  any  crop  of  any  kind  go  and 
exhibit  his  wares;  let  him  stand  by  them  and 
explain  to  people  all  about  them.  Let  us  all 
endeavor  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  in  this  way  I  think  we  fulfill  the  spirit 
of  the  little  text  at  the  head  of  this  chapter, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  not  love  people  very 
much  without  knowing  them,  at  least  to 
some  extent.  One  of  the  grand  things  to  be 
done  in  this  world  is  to  get  acquainted. 
Staying  at  home  and  attending  to  your  own 
business  is  all  right,  if  not  carried  too  far. 
No  doubt  there  are  people  in  every  neighbor- 
hood who  go  visiting  too  much ;  but  I  think  it 
is  equally  true  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
who  do  not  go  visiting  enough ;  that  is,  peo- 
ple v/ho  do  not  meet  their  fellow-men  so  as 
to  exchange  ideas,  and  keep  posted  in  regard 
to  the  events  of  the  day. 

I  have,  at  different  times  in  my  life,  felt 
and  said  that  I  was  tired  of  fairs ;  that  they 
were  pretty  much  the  same  thing  every 
year;  that  I  had  no  objections  to  offer,  if 
people  wanted  to  go  and  enjoy  such  things, 
but  that  I  would  not  go  across  the  street  to 


see  all  they  had  to  show.  Did  you  ever  feel 
that  way,  my  friend  ?  Well,  now,  if  yoii 
have  any  confidence  in  my  ability  to  advise, 
let  me  tell  you  that  such  thoughts  are 
wrong.  I  believe  they  are  Satan's  prompt- 
ings. You  have  no  right  to  stay  away  frorri 
all  kinds  of  gatherings,  even  if  you  do  feel 
like  it.  There  are  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  fall  upon  you  naturally,  and  which  you 
can  not  discharge  unless  you  are  among  the 
people  and  acquainted  tvith  the  peol)le.  If 
things  are  managed  badly  at  our  fairs,  go 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  your  heart  and 
cheerfully  take  hold  of  the  task  of  making 
them  better.  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  bee-conventions  and  Class  conven- 
tions of  every  description.  Besides,  in  the 
end  it  will  pay  you  to  gO.  You  may  not  re- 
alize at  once  that  you  have  been  benefited ; 
but,  go  to  your  State  and  county  fair  ;  look 
at  every  thing  that  Is  to  be  seen ;  endeavor 
to  understand  how  different  industries  are 
carried  on ;  ask  the  purpose  and  us3  of  every 
thing  you  see,  with  which  you  are  unac- 
quainted, and  you  will,  even  if  yon  do  not 
realize  it  at  the  time,  find  out  afterward 
that  you  have  acquired  valuable  knowledge 
— yes,  very  valuable.  A  great  many  times  I 
see  people  wasting  time  enough  in  accom- 
plishing some  desired  end  to  have  done  it  a 
dozen  times  over  had  they  known  of  cheap 
little  implements  already  in  the  market  for 
doing  this  same  thing.  Many  times  you  pay 
a  hired  man  money  enough  for  a  single 
week's  work  to  have  paid  for  a  tool  with 
which  he  could  have  done  the  same  work  in 
one  day.  Go  to  your  county  fair ;  take  along 
the  produce  of  your  farm  or  the  product  of 
your  workshop.  Explain  to  the  crowds  you 
will  meet  there  how  your  work  is  done,  and 
why  it  is  worth  the  money  you  ask  for  it. 
Let  your  light  shine. 

Only  a  single  roadway  separates  our  mar- 
ket-garden grounds  from  our  county  fair- 
grounds, and  therefore  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  me  to  exhibit  any  thing  I  may  have  for 
sale.  Last  year  we  made  a  display  of  hon- 
ey ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it  to 
good  advantage  we  had  a  little  building  put 
up,  which  our  artist  has  shown  you  on  p.  816. 

You  will  notice,  friends,  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  large  crowd  around 
the  building.   Well,  when  the  artist  came 
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around  to  take  it,  tliere  did  not  happen  to  be 
many  people  around  at  the  time.  I  guess  it 
was  just  about  time  for  the  liorse-races,  and 
so  it  is  mostly  v^^-rni  ii  and  cliildren  who  re- 
main around  'lilt  shmd.  In  llie  center  of 
the  building  l  ;<  pyramid  of  shelves.  This 
was  mostly  filled  s\  ith  cabbages,  lai'ge  ones 
at  the  bottom  aEd  smaller  ones  at  the  top, 
until  the  top  shelves  had  some  that  weighed 
only  a  pound  apiece.  These  we  offered  for 
a  penny.  Many  of  them  were  the  product 
of  the  shoots  that  put  out  from  the 
stumps  after  cutting  our  early  Jersey  Wake- 
fields.   A  basket  of  them  was  kept  on  the 


board  was  put  up  on  another  corner  of  the 
building,  reading  as  follows :  Some  of  the 
products  of  our  Medina  clay  soil."  This 
was  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  certain 
things  could  not  be  raised  in  Medina  clay. 

The  individual  behind  the  counter,  with  a 
package  in  Lis  hand,  is  supposed  to  be  your 
humble  servant,  and  I  stayed  there  the  great- 
er part  of  the  three  days  the  fair  was  in  ses- 
sion. I  formed,  during  these  three  days, 
many  new  acquaintances,  exchanged  new 
ideas  Avith  hundreds  cf  people,  and  learned 
some  very  important  and  valuable  facts  by 
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counter,  w  ith  a  neatly  printed  card,  reading. 
Only  1  cent  each,  or  10  cents  per  dozen." 
The  counter,  clear  around  the  outside,  was 
covered  with  beets,  squashes,  potatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes,  baskets  of  peppers,  etc. 
But  the  particular  vegetable  on  exhibition 
was  "  White  Plume  "  celery.  This  was  ar- 
ranged in  celery-glasses,  clear  around  the 
building.  We  soon  discovered  that  people 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  these 
vegetables  were  simply  for  exhibition  or  for 
sale,  so  we  put  up  little  boards,  saying, 
"  These  vegetables  are  for  sale.''  Another 


talking  with  old  farmers.  At  first  it  seemed 
rather  dull,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  determined  to 
carry  it  out.  I  have  already  told  3  ou  of  the 
difficulty  of  selling  the  prcducts  of  our  mod- 
ern agriculture.  Our  ground  is  now  getting 
in  such  a  state  of  cultivation  that  we  raise 
more  on  a  little  plot  than  our  whole  town 
can  consume:  in  fact,  it  begins  to  be  quite 
plainly  apparent,  that,  on  the  ten  acres  we 
now  have  under  cultivation,  enough  garden- 
stutf  can  be  raised  to  sell  in  our  town  of  less 
than  2000  inhabitants  so  as  to  amount  to  be- 
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tweeii  t ICO  and  three  thousand  (?o/?ars  yearly, 
in  cash.  The  principal  difficulty  that  meets 
me  now,  however,  is,  that  it  costs  almost  as 
much  to  raise  and  sell  the  stufC  as  we  get  for 
it ;  therefore  we  must  reduce  expenses  by 
making  horsework  take  the  place  of  hand- 
work ;  and  we  must  also  learn  to  raise  fine 
products  that  will  command  high  prices, 
without  very  much  labor  in  getting  rid  of 
them.  Well,  the  county  fair  promised  to  as- 
sist greatly  in  all  these  points ;  and  by  the 
close  of  the  third  day  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  find  that  my  plans  had  been  real- 
ized. The  principal  crop  sold  was  the  cele- 
ry, and  the  White  Plume"  celery  is  just 
the  thing  for  such  an  undertaking.  When 
you  get  any  sort  of  commodity  started  on  the 
fairground,  it  sells  itself.  If  a  man  or  wo- 
man is  seen  with  a  nice  bunch  of  celery  in 
her  hand,  ■  everybody  she  meets  wants  to 
know  where  she  got  it  —  price,  etc. ;  and  hy 
and  by,  if  you  do  your  part  faithfully,  you 
will  soon  have  everybody  on  the  fairground 
wanting  a  bundle  of  celery.  We  sold  75  lbs. 
to  the  dining-room  people,  and  we  retailed 
enough  more  to  make  it  toward  500  lbs. 
Our  retail  price  is  5  cts.  per  lb. ;  but  to  the 
dining-room  people,  or  anybody  else  who 
buys  100  lbs.  or  more,  we  sell  it  for  3  cts.  per 
lb.  Cabbages  sold  pretty  well,  but  the  cele- 
ry was  the  great  staple  of  our  vegetable  and 
honey-stand.  Honey  is  now  so  staple  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet  almost  every  day  in  the  year  in 
Medina  that  we  sold  but  comparatively  little 
this  season. 

You  will  notice  baskets  hung  around  over- 
head. These  are  a  great  convenience  in  any 
such  business.  The  baskets  can  be  furnish- 
ed for  5  cts.,  at  a  small  profit,  and  a  great 
many  times  people  will  buy  things  if  they 
can  get  a  basket  to  carry  them  in,  when  they 
would  not  take  them  otherwise.  Have  your 
baskets  handy,  and  have  every  thing  handy. 

We  kept  paper  bags  right  under  the  coun- 
ter, on  a  shelf  prepared  on  purpose.  I  learn- 
ed a  great  many  things  in  selling  before  a 
crowd  like  the  crowd  you  meet  on  fair- 
grounds. One  important  thing  is  to  be  al- 
ways busy.  There  were  three  of  us  taking 
care  of  the  stand.  The  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  honey  kept  busy  most  of  the  time  in 
filling  little  glass  pails  with  honey.  The 
woman  who  assisted  employed  her  spare 
moments  in  shelling  lima  beans.  The  beans 
were  retailed  at  10  cts.  per  half-pint  berry- 
box  full.  I  was  kept  busy  most  of  the  time 
in  weighing  the  celery,  clipping  off  dark  or 
discolored  leaves,  and  filling  up  the  celery- 
glasses.   When  the  contejits  of  a  glass  were 


sold,  it  was  slipped  into  a  paper  bag  ;  then 
some  more  celery  was  weighed  out  and  put 
in  its  place.  Many  customers  came  up  with 
a  rush,  and  were  in  a  hurry,  therefore  I  had 
my  paper  bags  already  open,  the  bottoms 
pressed  out,  and  every  thing  in  readiness  so 
I  could  do  up  the  package  in  a  twinkling. 
You  may  ask,  Why  not  have  them  wrap- 
ped up  beforehand  My  friends,  that 
does  not  work  well.  Customers  want  to  see 
things,  and  examine  them  before  the  articles 
are  wrapped  up.  Now.  this  one  thing  of  be- 
ing busy  is  very  important.  A  man  who  sits 
down  and  smokes  until  purchasers  come  will 
not  sell  half  as  much  as  the  one  who  has  his 
coat  off    and  is    busy.    Somebody  says, 

What  are  they  at  work  at  down  there?" 

"  Why,  they  are  selling  celery  like  every 
thing.  Just  see.  They  are  taking  it  off 
just  as  fast  as  that  fellow  can  wrap  it  up. 
Let  us  go  and  look  at  it." 

When  they  come  up  to  the  stand,  some- 
body says,    Where  did  this  celery  grow?" 

I  reply,  that  it  was  raised  right  over  the 
fence,  and  show  them  where  they  can  see 
the  white  tops  of  it  glistening  through  the 
trees.  Then  come  a  good  many  questions  ; 
and  when  people  find  it  can  be  raised  on  our 
soil  they  naturally  inquire  if  plants  will  be 
ready  for  sale  the  next  spring.  I  tell  them 
that  we  always  keep  strong  transplanted 
plants  ready  for  customers,  from  the  first  of 
April  to  the  first  of  September.  Thus  you 
see  our  plant-business  is  advertised. 

Then  somebody  wants  to  know  about  Ter- 
ry's system  of  raising  potatoes.  My  reply  is, 

Friends,  you  can  see  the  potatoes  growing 
right  over  the  fence  there,  and  here  is  Ter- 
ry's book,  that  tells  all  about  just  how  to  do 
it ;  and  here  are  some  of  the  potatoes,  just 
as  they  were  dug— no  small  ones  thrown 
out  at  all.  They  come  out  of  the  ground  just 
like  this." 

Now,  almost  every  farmer's  boy  is  inter- 
ested in  nice  fruits  and  in  nice  vegetables  ; 
and  especially  is  he  interested  when  he  sees 
the  man  behind  the  counter  "  just  taking  in 
the  nickels  like  every  thing,"  for  something 
that  he  can  raise  on  his  own  grounds.  All 
parties  are  benefited.  The  talk  in  regard  to 
the  things  is  a  means  of  educating  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  result  is  a  developing  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  nation,  the  encouragement  of 
agricullure  right  around  our  homes,  and  es- 
pecially the  encouragement  of  getting  large 
crops  on  small  areas  of  ground,  thus  bring- 
ing the  whole  matter  within  the  scope  of 
people  of  humble  means,  and  those  who 
Uave  only  small  homeS; 
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CIIAPTEE  XXVI. 

Be  ye  therefore  perlect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.— Matt.  .5:  48. 


Sjme  of  the  friends  may  wonder  what  the 
above  text  lias  to  do  with  raising  garden- 
stuff.  AVell,  I  liope  I  may  be  able  to  make 
it  plain  that  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it 
At  our  teachers"  meeting  recently,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  whether  it  is  indeed  possible 
for  erer/y  one  to  atta'n  to  the  high  graces  of 
Ctn  i^iau  life.  Is  it  within  the  powers  of 
ordinary  individuals  to  lead  sanctified,  holy 
lives?  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
to  let  me  talk  a  little ;  and  when  permission 
was  given  me  to  talk,"  I  told  the  friends 
that  I  felt  sure  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
every  one  to  lead  a  life  of  purity,  but  that, 
like  almost  every  thing  else  in  this  world,  it 
needed  watchfulness  as  w^ell  as  prayerful- 
ness.  It  is  as  surely  possible  as  it  is  for  one 
to  be  proficient,  and  to  excel  in  business  mat- 
ters. And  then  I  told  of  some  of  our  trials 
in  getting  clerks  who  could  do  business 
without  committing  annoying  and  expensive 
blunders.  Our  book-keeping,  perhaps,  re- 
quires the  most  care  and  precision  of  almost 
any  one  department.  When  help  is  needed 
on  the  books,  we  try  first  one  and  then  an- 
other ;  and  may  be  we  get  discouraged,  and 
sick  of  thinking  of  bringing  any  new  help  at 
all,  it  is  so  rarely  we  find  somebody  who  can 
be  trusted.  In  using  the  word  "  trusted  "  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  those 
who  are  honest ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
find  some  one  who  is  careful — always  careful. 
The  clerk  who  credits  a  man  when  she  ought 
to  clehit  him  can  not  hold  her  place  very  long. 
She  may  explain  that  it  was  an  accident, 
and  nothing  intentional ;  but  the  w^orld  at 
large  nowadays  demands  accuracy ;  it  re- 
fuses to  be  satisfied  without  it.  Well,  at  one 
time  I  decided  that  such  positions  must  be 
given  to  none  but  elderly  people,  say  those 
toward  forty  years  of  age.  Pretty  soon, 
however,  a  girl  in  her  teens  upset  all  this 
philosophy  by  showing  more  care  and  preci- 
sion than  any  one  who  had  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  books  for  a  long  while,  and  she  did 
this,  too,  with  only  a/eiu  ?no>i//?s' experience. 
I  was  astonished  to  see  her  go  along  day  aft- 
er day,  doing  every  thing  just  right,  and  do- 
ing it  in  so  quiet  and  still  a  way  that  one 
would  hardly  know  that  she  was  in  the  rcom. 
I  began  to  make  it  a  study  to  see  where  the 
secret  lay.  For  the  help  of  others  who  had 
failed  I  wanted  to  discover  some  great  truth 


that  might  be  helpful  to  the  rest.  I  found 
it.  A  great  part  of  her  success  was  because, 
while  at  M  ork.  she  did  not  take  her  mind 
nor  scarcely  her  eyes  off  from  her  task.  She 
never  spoke  to  any  one  unless  business  de- 
manded it ;  and  it  seemed  surprising  that 
she  could  keep  the  riui  of  things,  to  the  ex- 
tent she  did,  and  yet  ask  so  few  questions. 
Xo  matter  who  came  into  the  room,  or  what 
was  going  on,  she  never  looked  or  seemed  to 
notice.  Had  an  earthquake  occurred  here, 
such  as  the  friends  had  in  Charleston,  prob- 
ably she  w^ould  have  looked  up  and  inquir- 
ed what  the  matter  was  ;  but  I  rather  think, 
my  friends,  she  w^ould  have  been  one  of  the 
last  to  stop  her  work.  You  see,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  letting  nothing  divert  her  from 
the  work  in  question ;  and  I  believe  the 
greater  part  of  the  mistakes  that  are  made 
in  this  world  are  because  the  one  who  does 
it  w^as  looking  at  something  else,  or  thinking 
of  something  else  besides  the  w^ork  in  hand. 

Xow,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  partial  to  the 
other  sex,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  we 
have  boys  in  our  establishment  who  do  just 
about  as  well.  While  age  is  an  advantage, 
it  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  success. 
You  may  say  it  is  natural  for  some  people  to 
be  careful  and  accurate,  while  it  is  not  nat- 
ural for  others,  and  that  you  have  no  right 
to  expect  it.  I  admit  this  ;  but  for  all  that, 
the  same  rules  will  apply  in  any  kind 
of  life — making  garden  or  driving  team. 
Have  your  thoughts  about  you,  and  bend 
your  whole  energies  to  the  work  about  you ; 
and  if  you  succeed,  you  must  do  this. 
AVhether  you  are  hired  to  drive  horses,  or 
whether  the  team  is  your  own  you  are  driv^ 
ing,  to  make  a  success  of  your  business 
your  heart  and  soul  must  be  in  it.  I  thinH 
our  text  touches  the  spirit  of  the  matter, 
Never  stop  short  of  absolute  perfection  ; 
that  is,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  you.  In  spiritual 
things  I  think  the  same  rule  applies.  The 
question  oomes  up  constantly,  Which  shall 
it  be— self  or  the  honor  and  glory  of  Christ 
Jesus?  You  are  perfectly  free  to  decide 
which.  If  you  let  self  rule,  you  may  obtain 
a  momentary  gratification  majjy  times  ;  but 
if  you  let  the  teachings  of  Christ  take  the 
place  of  selfish  feelings,  the  result  will  be  a 
full  and  glorious  character.  A  self-sacriflc- 
jng  spirit  will  ultimately  make  your  life  a 
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blessing  to  i/oursclf  and  a  blessing  to  those 
aroiuid  you  ;  and,  if  I  am  correct,  most  of 
our  troubles  come  from  letting  self  rule,  in- 
stead of  Christ's  spirit.  Sometimes  it  seems 
verj',  very  hard  to  put  down  self  and  exalt 
the  Master ;  but  it  can  be  done,  and  must  be 
done.  In  business  matters,  also,  it  is  hard, 
many  times,  to  succeed  in  making  your  bus- 
iness pay  expenses,  especially  with  the 
sharp,  keen  competition  that  is  round  about 
you. 

And  now  I  want  to  point  out  one  more 
difficulty  in  making  business  a  success. 
You  will  have  to  strive  and  work  hard,  just 
as  you  strive  and  work  hard  to  have  a  clear 
conscience,  and  to  be  at  all  times  jjio-e  in 
heart.  You  must  not  let  expenses  exceed 
your  income ;  that  is,  you  must  not  pay  out 
more  money  than  you  take  in.  You  may 
feel  like  complaining  that  your  lot  in  life  is 
hard.  Satan  will  tempt  you  to  feel  that 
you  are  w^orking  like  a  slave,  and  he  may 
tempt  you  to  revolt,  and  declare  you  won't 
do  it,  and  that  you  are  going  to  take  things 
easy,  as  others  do.  Beware  of  such  thoughts. 
The  ease  that  he  holds  up  to  you  temptingly 
is  not  ease — it  is  bondage.  Yery  likely  other 
folks  around  you  seem  to  succeed  without 
half  the  exertion  you  are  making.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  must  overtask  your  strength,  for 
that  w^ould  be  folly.  Take  such  strength 
as  God  gives  you,  and  make  the  most  of  it 
you  can.  But  have  your  wits  about  you, 
and  keep  watch  of  things.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  you  are  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to 
plow  your  ground.  Be  sure  that,  w^hen  he 
makes  his  appearance  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  every  thing  is  in  perfect  readiness 
for  him.  And.  by  the  way,  before  hiring  a 
man  with  a  team  I  would  have  an  under- 
standing as  to  how^  many  hours  he  is  to 
work  for  you ;  in  fact,  the  better  plan  is  to 
have  him  work  by  the  hour.  If  he  comes  at  7 
and  works  till  noon,  call  it  five  hours.  A 
man  with  a  good  team  should  be  w^orth  30 
cts.  an  hour,  or  may  be  35.  If  he  is  half  an 
hour  late,  15  cts.  or  more  is  out  of  his  pocket 
and  not  yours;  and  if  there  has  been  an 
agreement  beforehand,  there  need  be  no  dif- 
ferences in  regard  to  the  matter.  If  he  is 
going  to  plow\  be  sure  that  the  plow  is  in 
good  order,  and  see  to  it  the  night  before- 
hand if  possible.  You  can  not  afford  to  pay 
a  man  three  or  four  dollars  a  day  to  work 
with  poor  tools,  nor  can  you  afford  to  have 
the  team  stand  still  while  you  have  him  f  nss 
with  the  tools.  Have  a  good  sharp  point 
on  the  plow,  before  7  o'clock.    If  you  are  to 


furnish  him  his  breakfast,  be  sure  that  is 
disposed  of  before  the  time  to  commence. 
(I  believe  the  women-folks  usually  do  see  to 
that  part.)  Have  the  plow  on  the  spot  also  ; 
have  the  doubletrees  attached ;  see  that  the 
clevises  are  stout ;  that  the  pins  that  go 
through  them  are  fastened  by  leathers,  or  in 
some  other  way.  I  have  seen  two  men  and 
a  team  stand  still  a  good  many  times  while 
they  hunted  and  fretted,  may  be,  for  a  pin 
that  came  out  of  a  clevis.  If  there  are  any 
bolts  on  the  plow,  see  that  the  nuts  are 
turned  up  tight.  The  plow  should  also  be 
bright.  Perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  brighten 
it.  if  it  is  not  kept  bright,  is  to  run  it  through 
a  bed  of  gravel ;  and  when  it  is  once  nice 
and  bright  I  would  give  it  a  thorough  greas- 
ing with  the  good  cheap  lubricating  oils  we 
have  now-adays.  A  good  big  jugful  or  a 
canful  should  be  always  near  at  hand.  Very 
often  the  time  of  a  team  can  be  saved  by  a 
little  forethought.  If  you  are  going  to  plow, 
and  then  draw  manure  awiiile,  push  the 
wagon  up  to  the  manure-heap  by  hand,  if 
5'ou  can  not  do  any  better,  and  load  it  w^hile 
the  team  is  plowing.  Keep  in  mind,  that, 
while  a  man  and  team  is  worth  .30  cts.  or 
more  an  hour,  the  time  of  one  man  is  worth 
only  from  10  to  15  cts.  an  hour;  and  this  one 
man  can  very  often  save  the  time  of  two 
horses  and  two  men.  For  the  same  reason, 
a  boy  and  a  man  work  profitably  together. 
It  always  makes  me  feel  guilty  when  I  man- 
age in  such  a  way  that  an  expensive  man 
is  seen  going  across  the  lots  after  a  jug  of 
water.  After  it  happened  once  or  twice,  I 
provided  three  or  four  w^ater-jugs.  Each 
jug  had  a  cork  in  it  to  keep  out  insects.  I 
prefer  corks  to  corncobs  or  any  such  like 
substitutes.  I  also  want  smooth  clean  jugs. 
The  hands  are  carefully  instructed  to  take 
a  jug  of  water  along  when  they  are  going 
some  distance  away  to  work.  A  boy  at 
work  with  a  man  will  do  such  errands,  and, 
a  great  deal  of  the  time,  find  work  that  he 
can  do  as  fast  a  man  could  do  it.  When  the 
boy  is  not  wanted  for  any  thing  else,  he  can 
busy  himself  in  picking  up  stones  and  roots 
on  almost  any  piece  of  ground.  Whoever 
manages  the  work  needs  to  be  constantly 
looking  forward  to  the  next  job,  and  to 
make  it  his  business  to  see  that  every  thing 
is  in  readiness  for  it.  The  boy  can  bring  the 
necessary  implements,  and  have  them  in 
place.  If  manure  is  to  be  hauled,  the  ma- 
nurC'forks  can  be  right  at  the  spot  when 
w^nnted.  Sometimes  a  teamster  will  be  all 
hitched  up,  ready  to  start,  and  then  have  to 
chase-  about  to  flpd  his  whip.    I  find  it 
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cheaper  to  have  three  or  four  whips  than  to 
waste  the  time  of  a  man  and  team  in  looking 
after  one  that  may  be  mislaid.  Manage  so 
that  the  team  may  never  have  to  stand  still 
while  a  wagon  is  being  greased.  Grease  the 
wagon  nights  and  mornings,  or  on  rainy 
days.  It  has  been  urged,  that  the  team 
ought  to  rest  occasionally,  any  way.  Y ery 
well;  rest  them  by  all  means  when  they 
need  rest ;  but  if  a  team  is  in  proper  order, 
and  of  the  proper  heft  and  strength  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  they  rarely  need  more  rest 
than  they  ordinarily  get.  Another  thing  : 
The  rest  that  usually  comes  when  hunting 
for  a  whip,  or  fixing  a  broken  tool,  may 
come  when  the  horses  need  it,  and  it  may 
not  come  when  they  need  it.  If  a  proper 
system  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  work,  the 
rest  can  be  given  just  when  they  need  it, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

My  friends,  did  you  never  feel  like  saying 
that  some  days  were  lucky  days?  Some- 
times every  thing  goes  right  straight  along, 
and  you  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  in  a 
day  than  you  expected  ;  and  how  pleasantly 
you  feel  at  night,  to  think  that  the  tasks  and 
burdens  that  lay  before  you  have  all  been 
properly  finished  !  At  other  times,  every 
thing  seems  to  go  wrong— tools  break,  get 
lost,  things  do  not  come  out  right,  night 
comes,  and  almost  nothing  is  accomplished. 
The  latter  are  the  "  unlucky  "  days.  Now, 
the  real  secret  of  it  is,  good  management 
and  bad  management.  Sometimes  things 
come  out  right  by  accident,  as  it  were ; 
again,  by  accident  every  thing  comes  out 
wrong.  The  intelligent  and  successful  man- 
ager must  take  advantage  of  accidents  or  un- 
foreseen circumstances ;  he  must  also  look 
ahead  and  be  prepared  for  unforeseen  emer- 
gences. I  presume  likely,  that,  if  I  excel  in 
any  one  thing,  it  is  in  being  able  to  manage 
a  good  many  helpers,  and  have  them  all  pay 
expenses.  I  believe  the  first  person  I  ever 
employed  was  my  brother ;  afterward  a 
neighbor's  boy,  and  I  enjoyed  my  first  teach- 
ing, watching  and  planning  the  work  for 
them.  I  used  to  enjoy  measuring  their  capa- 
bilities. When  I  could  make  them  profit- 
able, more  help  was  employed.  Einally  I 
discovered  that  girls  and  women  could  do 
many  things  as  well,  or  better,  than  boys 
and  men,  and  so  I  commenced  employing 
and  teaching  them.  One  who  has  hands  at 
work  for  him  must  be  constantly  using  his 
brains  in  devising  plans  for  shortening  the 
work.  In  my  daily  or  almost  hourly  visits 
through  our  rooms  and  over  the  grounds,  I 
am  continually  inventing  shorter  and  better 


methods.  In  reading  agricultural  books  and 
agricultural  papers  I  catch  hold  of  many  im- 
portant hints.  Terry's  potato-boxes,  pic- 
tured on  page  -108,  have  been  a  great  help  ; 
and  now  I  make  it  a  point  to  insist  that 
every  thing  that  is  to  be  picked  up,  whether 
sticks,  stones,  pieces  of  bee-hives,  or  roots 
and  stones  in  the  field,  shall  be  put  into  bas- 
kets or  these  boxes.  We  keep  a  lot  of  them 
in  the  tool-house,  and  a  lot  of  them  scattered 
over  the  grounds  in  different  places.  If  left 
upside  down,  the  eather  does  not  affect  the 
boxes  very  much.  A  few  days  ago  one  of 
the  men  suggested,  while  he  was  digging 
out  stamps,  that  the  piles  of  roots  and  rotten 
wood  would  make  good  firewood,  and  he  vol- 
unteered to  pay  the  cost  of  drawing  a  load 
of  them  up  to  his  house,  if  I  thought  best.  I 
caught  the  idea  at  once,  for  it  is  some  labor 
to  pile  these  up  and  burn  them.  Well,  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  quite  a  little  task,  even 
with  our  small  boys  to  help,  to  pick  up  a 
wagon-load  of  them,  therefore  the  potato- 
boxes  were  brought  out ;  and  as  the  roots 
were  dug  from  the  soil  they  were  tossed  into 
these  boxes.  When  the  wagon  came  around, 
before  I  knew  it  they  emptied  the  boxes  into 
tlie  wagon,  thinking  they  were  making  a 
great  saving  then.  But  I  suggested, Why, 
look  here,  my  friends,  just  set  the  boxes 
right  into  the  wagon,  and  don't  pour  the 
roots  out  until  you  get  to  the  woodhouse 
where  they  are  to  be  stored." 

"  But  we  can't  get  as  many  into  a  load," 
suggested  some  one. 

"  But,  my  friends,  you  can  get  on  even  more 
at  a  load,"  and  I  showed  them  how  to  put 
the  boxes  on  top  of  each  other,  so  that  they 
rode  safely. 

Many  farmers  dig  their  potatoes  and  throw 
them  in  a  heap  in  the  fall,  and  the  same 
with  corn  ;  and  I  have  seen  them  dig  bas- 
ketsf ul,  and  pour  them  down  in  heaps  in  the 
field;  then  they  are  picked  up,  put  into  the 
baskets,  and  poured  into  the  wagon.  AVhen 
the  wagon  gets  to  the  cellar  they  are  picked 
up  again,  and  then  poured  into  the  bin  in 
the  cellar.  When  they  are  sold  they  are 
picked  up  another  time,  poured  into  tlie 
wagon,  possibly,  picked  up  still  ngpin,and 
poured  into  the  bin  or  on  the  cellar  bottom 
of  the  purchaser.  Our  potatoes  are  dug  and 
put  into  boxes,  and  we  have  boxes  enough 
so  they  stand  there  in  those  same  boxes  un- 
til they  are  to  be  used,  or  until  they  are 
planted  the  next  April.  The  boxes  are  of 
such  a  size  that  they  can  be  set  in  a  wagon 
without  much  waste  room  ;  in  fact,  we  can 
easily  put  on  an  ordinary  ^vagon  i^U  th§ 
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team  can  draw  of  boxes.  We  draw  ours  to  j  to  potatoes  too  —  by  pouring  tbeni  out  so 
tbe  tool-bous?,  and  place  lliem  overhead  on  many  times,  and  picking  them  up.  Some 
boards,  separated  so  the  air  can  pass  freely  |  farmers  use  scoop  -  shovels,  and  there  is  a 
up  between  the  boxes.  The  boxes,  as  you  ,  scoop-shovel  made  on  purpose  to  use  for  po- 
know,  have  openings  in  the  sides  and  bot-  \  tatoes ;  but  isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to 
tom,  so  that  the  potatoes  are  thoroughly  !  pick  them  up  just  once,  and  not  have  them 
aired,  while  they  are  kept  out  of  the  sun.  ^  handled  any  more  until  they  are  in  the  hands 
There  they  are  to  remain  until  the  weather  of  the  consumer  ?  I  would  do  the  same 
is  so  cold  there  will  be  danger  of  freezing,  thing  with  fruits  and  vegetables  of  every 
then  they  go  into  the  cellar,  with  the  boxes  ^  kind,  as  far  as  possible — have  them  handled 
placed  far  enough  apart  so  they  still  have  only  once.  I  would  put  strawberries  and 
air.  Last  year,  our  potatoes  were  put  into  raspberries  into  fruit-boxes,  and  have  those 
barrels  and  taken  into  the  cellar  at  once ;  boxes  put  right  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
but  I  soon  found  they  were  rotting  in  the  sumer,  without  any  pouring  or  scooping  up. 
middle  cf  the  barrels,  while  they  were  all  Xow,  then,  in  concluding  my  chapter, 
right  near  the  outside  and  near  the  top  and  which  started  out  with  a  text  enjoining  per- 
bottom.  Think  of  the  amount  of  slow,  ex-  i  fection,  I  exhort  you  never  to  stop  short  of 
pensive,  back-breaking  work  that  can  be  the  best  way  of  doing  things.  Don't  toler- 
saved  in  picking  up  potatoes  by  using  boxes  !  ate  imperfect  and  slipshod  ways.  Try  to  do 
AVell,  the  saving  of  labor  is  not  all.  Think  in  the  best  possible  way,  every  thing  that  is 
of  the  injury  that  is  done  to  fruit  —  yes,  and   to  be  done. 


CHAPTER  XXril. 
A  false  balanc3  is  au  abomination  to  the  Lord:  but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight. —=Pro v.  11: 1. 


The  men  who  go  with  our  market-wagon 
are  Christians,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that 
I  might  say  they  are  young  Christians.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  if  you  have  never 
tried  it,  there  are  few  better  places  to  test 
Christian  endurance  than  in  going  from 
house  to  house  to  sell  stutt.  Sometimes  the 
best  of  them  complain  that  it  is  a  wearying 
and  trying  business  to  one's  patience.  My 
reply  is,  Very  likely,  boys :  but  did  you 
never  think  it  is  a  grand  place  to  show  forth  | 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  work  for  him  '? 
One  who  can  go  from  place  to  place,  and 
meet  people  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  some- 
times, as  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  is  un- 
welcome, needs  to  be  fortified  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  it  seems  to  me,  if  any  one  does. 
The  tradesman  who  stands  behind  the  coun- 
ter, needs  Christ's  spirit  too  ;  but  he  is.  in  a 
sense,  more  independent,  because  people 
come  to  Mm  ;  but  in  selling  garden-produce, 
on  account  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
commodity  you  are  almost  obliged  to  go 
after  your  customers. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  things  in  this 
world  that  stir  up  more  ill  feeling  than  mis- 
understandings or  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  short  weights  and  measures.  Our 
text  strikes  right  at  the  root  of  the  matter; 


therefore  it  behooves  the  one  who  sells  gar- 
den-stuff, to  be  just  in  his  weights  and 
measures.  And  this  calls  to  mind  what  I 
have  spoken  of  before— the  very  uncertain 
way  in  which  stuff  is  sold.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  way  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  stuff  is  to  sell  it  by  the  quart,  peck,  or 
bushel ;  but  if  you  set  about  it  you  will  find 
that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  indeed  to  de- 
termine what  is  a  quart,  peck,  or  bushel. 
I  When  friend  Terry  started  his  potato-boxes, 
column  after  column  was  occupied  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer  in  telling  just  how  large  the 
box  should  be  to  hold  an  exact  bushel.  If  I 
am  correct,  it  was  not  settled  even  then  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Of  course, 
we  know  how  much  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
weighs,  for  the  law  fixes  the  weight,  and  so 
it  does  that  of  almost  all  other  produce. 
But  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  take  the 
weight.  Potatoes,  corn,  and  apples,  are  usu- 
ally heaped  up  on  the  half -bushel.  Some, 
in  fact,  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  must  put  on 
all  you  can  make  stay  on.  This  will  do  for 
apples ;  but  when  it  comes  to  peaches  worth 
two  or  three  dollars  a  bushel,  most  dealers 
claim  that  the  measure  should  be  only  fairly 
rounded  ;  so  you  see  the  quantity  purchased 
or  sold  is  very  uncertain  indeed.   If  you  buy 
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half  a  bushel  of  peaches  they  are  generally 
rounded  up  just  a  little.  In  transportation 
they  get  shaken  down  so  the  basket  is  hard- 
ly level  full.  Xow,  if  you  sell  them  out  and 
heap  up  your  measure  there  is  great  danger 
that  you  do  not  get  cost  for  them,  let  alone 
the  expense  of  doing  business— that  is,  if 
you  want  to  sell  things  on  a  small  margin, 
and  small  margins  are  the  rule  nowadays— 1 
mean,  of  course,  where  you  buy  the  fruit  to 
sell  again.  We  sell  fruit  on  our  wagon 
along  with  vegetables,  to  help  pay  traveling 
expenses.  By  the  time  our  wagon  had  been 
running  about  six  months,  we  discovered 
that  by  far  the  better  w^ay  is  to  sell  things 
by  weight.  Look  at  the  market  reports  in 
any  of  your  papers,  will  you  ?  Cabbages  are 
quoted  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  100 
heads.  Now,  the  heads  in  our  field  weigh 
from  one  to  ten  pounds.  Beets,  onions,  rad- 
ishes, asparagus,  pie-plant,  etc.,  are  usually 
sold  by  the  bunch.  Well,  what  does  a 
bunch  weigh  ?  Sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less ;  and  this  leaves  it  for  the  gar- 
dener to  give  just  as  small  bunches  for  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  as  his  customers  will  stand. 
Worse  still,  the  bunches  are  not  all  alike. 
Now,  we  make  our  bunches  by  weight.  We 
weigh  them  up,  just  so  much  in  each  bunch. 
Our  cabbages  are  put  on  the  scales,  and  sold 
for  so  much  a  pound  ;  the  same  with  celery, 
squashes,  etc.  The  nicest  thing  for  uvigh- 
ing  small  quantities  is  the  little  scale  below. 


THE  "  FAVORITE  "  FAMILY  SCALE. 


The  scale  stands  in  a  convenient  corner  of 
the  wagon.  AVhen  the  purchaser  picks  out 
just  the  article  wanted,  it  is  dropped  on  the 
scale,  and  both  parties  can  see  at  a  glance 
just  what  the  article  weighs.  There  has 
been  one  objection  made  to  this — that  a  cer- 
tain squash  or  melon  may  be  more  desirable 
than  the  others.  Well,  our  plan  is  to  fix  the 
price  at  so  much  for  first-quality  goods.  An 
indifferent  specimen  is  sold  at  a  less  price 
per  pound.  Celery  is  sold  the  world  over,  I 
believe,  at  so  much  a  root  or  dozen  roots. 
In  our  grounds  we  have  a  good  many  roots 
that  weigh  a  pound  each ;  but  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  them  do  not  weigh  half  a 
pound  each.  Is  not  so  much  a  pound  by 
much  the  fairest  way  ? 

Shice  school  has  commenced,  the  small 
boy  we  had  on  our  wagon  is  obliged  to  at- 
tend school,  and  two  men  now  take  charge 
of  the  wagon.  We  have  the  lines  lengthen- 
ed out  so  the  driver  can  stand  on  the  step  at 
the  back  end  of  the  wagon.  See  cut  oppo- 
site Chapter  XX [.  While  the  driver  stands 
on  the  seat,  his  scales  are  on  the  low  shelf 
at  his  right  hand,  ready  to  drop  any  article 
on  them  that  needs  to  be  weighed.  Two 
men  manage  the  wagon  entirely.  A  trusty 
horse  is  used,  and  a  couple  of  hooks  are  fixed 
to  hold  the  lines  right  at  hand  on  the  back 
end  of  wagon.  Whoever  gets  through  with 
his  customer  first,  takes  the  lines  and  drives 
along  to  the  next  stopping-place.  The  wag- 
on seldom  fails  to  make  a  trip  on  account  of 
the  weather.  A  rubber  blanket  is  carried 
along  to  cover  the  horse  when  it  is  rainy. 
Pieces  of  enamel  cloth  of  suitable  sizes  are 
in  readiness  to  cover  articles  that  may  be  in- 
jured by  rain--honey- jumbles,  some  kinds 
of  fruit,  etc.  The  receipts  from  the  wagon 
average,  in  cash,  from  .^O  to  dollars  per 
wTek,  going  every  forenoon.  The  expense 
of  the  trip— men,  horSe,  and  wagon,  is  about 
$2.00  for  each  forenoon.  Thus  you  see  it 
costs  20  per  cent,  or  one -fifth  of  the  value 
of  the  articles,  to  sell  them ;  therefore 
if  any  one  will  come  and  take  our  stuff 
from  the  grounds,  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
gather  the  crop  to  order,  we  can  afford  to 
let  him  have  it  for  one  fifth  less.  AVe  esti- 
mate, also,  that  we  can  not  afford  to  carry 
any  article  on  the  wagon  unless  we  can 
make  a  clean  profit  of  at  least  25  per  cent ; 
and  sometimes  even  this  is  too  close  a  mar- 
gin. Peaches  that  cost  a  dollar  a  basket 
can  not  well  be  sold  for  less  than  $1.50  on 
the  wagon. 


To  he  continued  Kov.  15, 1886. 
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FROM    DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 

AX  IXCUEASE  FIIOM  i  TO  26  COLONIES. 

tBOUT  two  j  ears  ago  I  bought  two  colonies  of 
bees,  aacl  bad  one  left  in  the  spring-.  I  also 
bought  one  of  your  ABC  books  and  com- 
menced to  study  it.  That  summer  1  got  a 
queen  and  hi  lb.  of  bees  of  you,  and  let  them 
out  in  my  cmptj'  hive,  with  cue  frame  of  brood 
taken  out  of  my  other  hive.  They  went  to  work 
immediately,  and  did  first  rate;  so  by  fall  I  had  five 
colonies,  but  I  got  only  a  little  surplus  honey.  Last 
spring  I  had  four  good  strong  colonies  left,  one 
weak.  One  died  in  June.  1  divided  them,  and  made 
eight  colonies  of  them;  then  in  about  two  weeks 
they  commenced  swarming.  Oh  my  I  how  they  did 
act!  I  had  no  hives  on  hand,  and  had  to  make  them 
by  hand.  You  can  rest  assured  I  was  busy.  They 
kept  it  up  until  I  had  26  colonies  before  1  could 
stop  them.  I  put  three  back  in  the  hive  they  came 
out  of,  and  tore  down  the  queen-cells,  and  had  two 
swarms  go  otf .  When  they  stopped  swarming  they 
commenced  storing  honey. 

I  had  about  5'30  lbs.  of  surplus  comb  boney,  and 
have  26  good  strong  colonies  with  plenty  of 
stores  for  winter.    ^  E.  R.  Fosmtre. 

Cromwell,  Union  Co.,  Iowa. 

GIVING  FKESn  AIR  TO  CL^RE  FOUL  BROOD. 

About  June  10th  1  bought  7  colonies  of  tees  for 
$1.00  each.  They  each  had  foul  brood  in  them  in 
all  stages,  from  larvae  3  days  old  to  workers  nearly 
ready  to  hatch.  I  moved  them  9  miles  to  a  new  lo- 
cality, and  for  2  weeks  the  odor  from  them  scented 
up  my  whole  apiary  of  28  colonics.  All  I  did  was  to 
go  out  every  night  and  lift  the  covers  off  and  pull 
the  cloths  from  off  the  frames  to  give  them  fresh 
air.  As  soon  as  I  commenced  uncovering  them  at 
night,  so  the  dew  could  fall  on  them,  they  com- 
menced improving,  and  now  there  is  not  a  sign  of 
foul  brood  among  them.  Two  of  them  superseded 
their  old  queens.  The  two  young  queens  are  extra 
prolific,  and  all  7  of  them  are  doing  well. 

The  honey  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  ex- 
tremelj'  small  and  poor  in  quality,  there  being  but 
little  basswood  bloom.  W.  W.  Somerford. 

^'avasota.  Texas.  Aug.  15. 1886. 

Friend  S.,  I  should  be  almost  mcliued  to 
believe  that  you  did  uot  have  the  real  foul 
brood  if  yoii  cured  them  by  giving  them 
fresh  air  only.  Perhaps  the  change  of  local- 
ity had  something  to  do  with  it.  If  such 
were  the  case,  they  may  have  been  gather- 
ing something  in  their  old  locality  which 
brought  on  and  sustained  foul  brood,  and 
the  change  removed  them  from  the  cause. 
Or,  possibly,  as  some  claim,  they  got  well 
themselves.  

SWARMING  AGAIN  ;    AN    EXPERIENCE    SIMILAR  TO 
G.  F.  ROBBIXS". 

I  will  now  make  ray  report  for  1886.  T  com- 
menced the  season  with  80  stands,  and  bought  8 
more  in  box  hives  for  §10.00.  I  increased  to  120, 
but  have  doubled  back  to  112.  I  took  3000  lbs.  of 
comb  and  1090  lbs.  of  extracted  honej*.  I  have 
sold  most  of  my  comb  honej'  at  VZli  to  grocers,  and 
15  cts.  retail;  extracted,  8  and  10  cts.  respectively. 

The  season  here  opened  splendidly  with  maple 
and  willow,  cottonwood,  fruit-bloom,  locust,  and 
raspberry.  All  came  in  in  their  turn,  so  that  but 


few  of  the  bees  needed  stimulating.  T  have  never 
been  able  to  get  the  bees  to  take  artificial  pollen, 
probably  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  early 
flowering  trees,  maple,  willow,  elm,  cottonwood, 
etc.  White  clover  came  on  about  ten  days  earlier 
than  usual;  and  ns  I  was  engaged  in  other  business, 
it  found  me  unprepared  fcr  it;  but  having  plenty  of 
materials  I  soon  had  surplus  arrangements  on  all, 
and  all  went  nicely  till  the  first  of  June,  when  they 
took  the  swarming  fever.  I  shaded  the  hives  and 
tried  to  give  plenty  of  room,  but  swarm  they 
would  —  first  swarms,  second  swarms,  and  re- 
swarms,  or  those  that  came  out  after  hiving.  One 
hot  Sunday  there  were  14  of  them  in  all.  Often 
two  or  three  would  go  together.  I  would  generally 
hive  them  together,  as  I  had  no  time  to  look  up 
queens,  and  could  find  but  little  help.  Well,  if  you 
want  to  know  any  more,  re-read  G.  F.  Robbins' 
"Fun  among  the  Bees"  in  Gleanings  of  Sept.  15th. 
The  excessive  heat  and  abundant  flow  of  honey  was 
the  cause,  I  think.  The  weather  turned  dry  the 
last  of  Juite,  and  closed  the  honey  season.  Spanish 
needle,  though  full  of  bloom,  was  an  entire  failure. 

I  have  tried  Heddon's  plan  for  preventing  sec- 
ond swarms,  and  have  generally  succeeded. 

Chillicothe,  Mo..  Sept.  3X  1886.       Ben  A.  Rapp. 


THAT   CARNIOLAN  QUEEN. 

I  have  seven  colonies  now.  I  started  with  two  in 
the  spring.  They  ai'e  all  in  good  condition,  and 
are  gathering  considerable  honey,  which  I  will  be- 
gin to  extract  in  a  few  days.  I  have  increased 
two  by  natural  swarming,  and  thi-ee  by  nucleus. 

I  bought  a  Carniolan  queen  iso  called,  though  she 
resembled  a  hybrid)  last  month,  and,  observing 
queen-cells  in  the  hive  recently.  I  put  a  drone- 
trap  (Alley's*  in  the  entrance,  as  I  am  much  away 
from  home.  The  swarm  came  out  a  week  ago. 
and  clustered  in  an  apple-tree  a  few  feet  away. 

A  boy  of  15.  Avho  had  no  experience,  managed  to 
get  them  into  a  hive  after  much  work,  and  had 
them  to  swarm  out  once  or  twice.  When  I  got 
home  I  gave  them  some  young  brood,  foundation, 
etc.;  and  though  puzzled  about  the  drone-trap  and 
queen,  I  decided  they  must  have  a  queen  or  they 
would  not  have  swarmed.  The  queen  was  not  in 
the  drone-trap  nor  in  the  parent  colony  either, 
so  I  gave  the  hived  swarm  a  couple  of  queen-cells 
to  see  if  they  had  a  queen  or  not,  for  I  could  not 
find  her.  They  accepted  the  cells,  proving,  T  sup- 
pose, that  the  Carniolan  queen  was  lost. 

One  cell  hatched  the  day  following  the  swarm, 
while  I  was  looking  at  it,  and  the  young  queen 
was  received.  They  swarmed  out  again,  however, 
that  day;  and  as  it  was  a  big  one  I  hived  it  also, 
making  two  colonies  of  the  first  swarm.  Every 
thing  seems  to  be  going  on  light  now,  after  a  week, 
both  swarms  having  young  queens,  one  of  them 
now  laying. 

A   SWARM  COMING    OUT   IN    THE  RAIN. 

I  am  quite  puzzled  how  my  Carniolan  queen 
could  have  left  the  hive  with  the  trap  in  the  en- 
trance, and  in  what  way  she  got  lost.  I  can  not 
understand  why  the  first  swarm  sent  out  another 
on  the  following  day,  and  a  rainy  one  at  that. 
They  had  a  clean  hive,  lots  of  room,  young  brood 
and  two  cells,  yet  they  came  out  in  the  rain  at  10 
o'clock,  and  hung  on  the  tree  until  I  got  home  at 
5:30  P.  M.,  when  I  easily  hived  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after-swarms  are  always 
liable  to  issue  if  you  leave  a  number  of  cells  in 
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the  hive.  Oiie  of  the  smallest  colonies  in  which 
I  had  been  rearing-  queens  swarmed  out  as  soon  as 
the  cells  began  to  hatch.  I  ciut  the  swarm  from  a 
tree  and  let  them  run  into  the  hive  from  which 
thc3'  ciiinc,  and  they  accepted  the  situation,  and 
are  working  contentedly.  The  first  queen  can  not 
be  depended  on  to  destroy  the  remaining-  cells, 
even  when  the  colony  is  small.  F.  M.  Potts. 

Media,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


INTERESTING  FACTS   IN    REGARD   TO  SILVERHULL, 
BUCKWHEAT  ;   THE   HONEY   NOT   DARK  BUT 
LIGHT  COLORED. 

When  I  boug-ht  those  5-ccnt  packages  of  Europe- 
an silverhuU  buckwheat  I  intended  to  report 
whether  it  turned  out  well  or  poorly.  Well,  for 
honey  the  bees  work  on  it  the  same  as  on  the 
common.  1  caught  and  dissected  a  bee,  and  found 
light-colored  honey  that  she  had  gathered  from  it. 
This  made  me  feel  hurrah  like;  but  in  a  few  days 
after,  when  passing  through  a  buckwheat-field 
(T  had  thought  the  thing  over  before,  whether  any 
buckwheat  honey  is  dark  inside  of  a  bee).  T  open- 
ed one,  and  found  the  same  light-colored  honey. 
Now,  why  is  it  dark  inside  of  the  hive  after  they 
have  finished  it? 

T  counted  the  seed  on  one  stalk,  and  found  1293, 
Avhich  is  near  enough  to  1300  to  call  it  that;  1300 
fold— how  is  that?  If  you  sow  at  the  usual  rate  of 
one  bushel  per  acre  you  would  have  1300  bushels 
per  acre;  but  these  grains  are  so  small  that  one- 
half  of  this  amount  would  be  as  thick  as  one  bush- 
el of  the  large  would  make  it;  then  if  you  want  the 
yield  to  be  1300  or  even  1000  per  stalk,  j-ou  Avould 
have  to  sow,  I  should  think,  about  4  qts.  per  acre, 
and  take  care  of  it  the  same  as  you  do  corn,  which 
would  be— let's  see— 1300  divided  by  8  equals  I631/2, 
per  acre,  which  might  be  done-on  paper,  at  any 
rate,  and  could  be  sold,  if  sold  at  Henderson's 
prices,  $5.00  per  bushel,  for— my!  I  won't  tell,  for 
some  one  will  buy  up  all  the  buckwheat  and  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  thing  so  I  shall  bo  left.  Now 
raise  your  buckwheat  on  land,  and  it  will  be  20 
bushels  per  acre,  at  40  cts.  per  bushel,  as  this  is 
called  a  very  good  yield  for  this  locality;  or  if  you 
intend  to  raise  40  bushels  per  acre  you  will  have  to 
take  as  good  care  of  it  as  Henderson  does  with  his, 
which  few  do.  J.  L.  Hyde. 

Pomfret  Landing,  Conn.,  Sept.  27, 1886. 

Friend  II.,  I  think  the  reason  why  the 
honey  was  light-colored  was  because  the 
quantity  was  too  small  to  show  the  coloring- 
matter  "in  it.  Venders  of  syrups  put  their 
samples  in  thin  glass  bottles,  and  by  this 
means  they  make  a  very  dark  syrup  appear 
very  light  colored.— I  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  an  immense  crop  on  a  single 
acre  ot  ground,  if  the  soil  were  prepared  so 
that  it  would  be  exactly  suited  for  buck- 
wheat, and  the  proper  number  of  plants, 
and  no  more,  were  on  eacli  square  foot  of 
ground.  We  are,  however,  far  from  such  an 
attainment  as  you  mention.  The  number  of 
seeds  you  mention  on  a  stalk  must  have 
been  an  enormous  product.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  seen  any  tlung  like  it.  We  have 
about  two  acres  of  the  European  silverhull 
buckwheat,  and  we  propose  to  offer  it  for 
sale  at  the  same  price  as  the  ordinary  silver- 
hull  ;  or,  if  you  choose,  let  it  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  silverhull.  Eorty  cents  a 
bushel  is  lower  than  I  have  ever  known  buck- 


wheat to  be  sold  for  in  our  vicinity.  We  pay 
from  75  cts.  to  $1.00  a  bushel,  even  where  we 
buy  100  bushels  at  a  time. 


A    REPORT    ENCOURAGING,  IN    POETRY;    FROM  14 

COLONIES  TO  62,  and  1700  lbs.  op  honey. 
[eTILL  you  permit  rae  to  give  you  the  present 
year's  report  from  14  colonies,  two  of  which 
were  queenless  in  April,  and  had  to  wait 
till  they  raised  one,  neither  of  which 
swarmed  nor  gave  any  surplus,  except  a 
few  lbs.  from  the  brood-chamber?  Two  others  had 
drone  laying  queens,  which  1  did  not  discover  for 
more  than  a  month,  from  one  of  which  I  got  no  sur- 
plus, but  had  to  stimulate  till  they  raised  a  queen. 

1  sold  my  bees  this  year, 

I  kept  but  just  a  few: 
But  fourteen  stands  and  little  care, 

Increased  to  sixtj  -two. 
The  surplus,  too,  would  seem, 
When  added  up,  was  found, 
Thoug-h  weighed  with  care,  it  kicked  the  beam 

At  seventeen  hundred  pound. 
They're  ready  now  for  winter,  too, 

For  yesterdaj^  I  found 
Each  hivtA  weighs  now  from  si.xty  two 

To  sixty-seven  pound. 
Of  stores,  an  average 

Of  one  and  thirty  pound, 
Exclusive  of  the  hive  or  cage 


That  does  the 


surround. 


And  ypt  I  think  thev  maj', 

While  resting  on  their  oars, 
Have  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to-day, 

Laid  up  for  winter  stores. 
One  colony  alone 

Gave  me  three  hundred  pounds. 
And  you  can  choose  it;  when  you  come, 

If  better  can't  be  found. 
And  one,  with  extra  queen, 

Two  hundred  eitrhty  pound; 
And  biggest  swarm  I've  ever  seen, 

That  weighed  about  ten  pound. 
I  have  no  more  to  teed; 

Each  hive  has  now  its  store, 
And  six  pounds  more  than  e;xch  will  need. 

Or  ever  had  before. 

Henry  Large,  per  daughter, 
Whigville,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  1886. 


A  BAD  YEAR  IN  TEXAS;  SAVAGE  CYPRIANS. 

fWENTY-ONE  years  ago  I  began  bee-keeping, 
and  never  saw  in  all  this  time  so  disastrous 
a  year  as  this.  T  went  into  winter  with 
.'36  colonies  of  Cyprians  in  my  home  yard, 
and  20  colonies  of  Italians  in  my  Dres- 
den yard,  three  miles  off.  I  now  have  the  same 
number,  and  not  3  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony  yet.  It 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  raise  queens,  and  my 
queens  behave  so  badly  away  from  home  that  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  quit  the  Cyprians,  in 
self-defense.  Bro.  Bcomhower  stung  almost  to 
death,  and  Bro.  Doolittle  had  to  hunt  the  wood-shed 
on  account  of  my  stinging  Cyprians.  The  April  and 
May  drought  did  the  work.  In  parts  of  the  State, 
flcck-niasters  (sheep)  had  to  kill  the  lambs  to  save 
the  ewes,  and  some  of  the  flock-masters  paid  off 
their  shepherds  and  turned  their  flocks  loose  to 
starve,  or  be  killed  by  ravenous  wolves.  In  many 
places  in  our  State,  no  rains  have  fallen  in  from  7 
to  14  months.  We  are  not  quite  that  dry  here.  I 
have  made  half  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  one-fourth 
crop  of  oats  and  rye;  corn  is  fair  and  cotton  good, 
and  we  may  yet  get  honey. 
Dresden,  Texas.         21— B.  F.  Carroll,  76—76. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.— Luke  16:10. 


MYSELF  AND  MY  NEIGHBORS. 


Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God.— Matt.  5:8. 

T  DO  not  believe  it  is,  as  a  general  thing, 
M  a  good  plan  to  visit  our  neighbors  on 
Sunday  ;  but  tliere  is  one  kind  of  Sun- 
day  visiting  that  I  have  been  doing  for 
ten  years  or  more,  and  I  have  been  so 
greatly  blessed  in  this  kind  of  Sunday  visit- 
ing that  I  like  to  talk  about  it.  It  is  visiting 
the  inmates  of  our  county  jail.  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  told  that  a  young  man  had  got  in- 
to our  jail,  perhaps  to  stay  many  months.  I 
found  him  in  his  cell,  lying  on  his  bed,  sick. 
I  at  once  thought  of  the  text,  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  me  ;  I  was  in  ]3rison,  and  ye 
came  unto  me."  As  soon  as  he  put  out  his 
hand  tome  and  smiled,  something  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  I  had  seen  him  before, 
lie  was  quite  a  good-looking  young  man. 
dark  eyes,  and  pearly  -  white  teeth  that 
showed"^  plainly  when  he  laughed.  Where 
had  I  seen  him  V  Years  ago  he  used  to 
come  to  our  Abbyville  Sabbath-school,  so  he 
told  me.  He  was  then  but  a  boy,  but  now 
he  was  a  man— sick,  and  in  prison.  His 
temperament  was  one  of  those  peculiarly 
happy  ones :  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be 
pleased  at  all  times  with  every  thing.  He 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  individuals  who  see 
something  to  be  laughed  at  in  almost  every 
feature  of  human  life.  Poor  Henry  !  I  am 
afraid,  although  he  did  not  tell  me  so  direct- 
ly, that  this  boiling-over  good  nature  of  his 
-^this  exuberance  of  fun,  had  something  to 
do  with  his  getting  into  prison.  Do  you 
think  it  strange  that  a  happy  disposition  can 


I  be  dangerous  ?   Well,' it     a  little  strange, 

I  my  young  friends,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true.  Henry's  pleasing  ways,  to- 
gether with  his  good  looks,  I  am  inclined  to 

:  think,  made  him  a  general  favorite ;  and  as 
he  grew  toward  manhood  he  got  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite with  women-kind  as  well  as  men,  and 
this  brought  him  to  prison.  I  can  not  well 
explain  the  details  before  our  juvenile  read- 
ers here,  but  I  may  say  this  :  He  had  just  got 

;  married  to  one  woman,  when,  according  to 
the  laws  of  our  land,  and  the  laws  of  God, 
he  should  have  been  married  to  another 
woman.  I  can  easily  imagine  that  a  dispo- 
sition like  his  might  lead  him  into  such 

I  troubles.  I  presume  likely,  he  was'easily»in- 
fluenced,  and  may  be  he  was  coaxed  into 

I  something  he  knew  he  ought  not  to  do.  He 
was  tempted,  and  gave  way  to  temptation. 
Had  he  held  fast  to  the  little  text  at  the 
head  of  our  chapter,  and  declared  in  his  in- 
most heart  that  he  would  be  honest  in  his 
heai't  toward  God  and  his  fellow-man,  no 
matter  what  sacrifice  he  was  called  upon  to 
make  to  keep  this  purity,  he  would  have 
been  spared  this  trouble.   His  natural  dis- 

!  position  is  to  be  pleasant  and  good  natured, 
and  he  would  do  almost  any  thing  for  the 
sake  of  pleasantness  and  peace — at  least, 
this  is  my  impression  of  [him.   But  on  my 

!  second  visit,  he  seemed  cast  down  and  dis- 

.couraged,  and  in  much  of  a  fault-finding 
frame  of  mind.  He  had  sent  for'a  doctor, 
but  the  doctor  did  not  come,  and  he  was 
suffering,  no  doubt,  severely.  The  doctor 
did  not  come — nobody  came.^  He  even  be- 
gan to  complain  of  his  own  brother,  and  of 
his  nearest  friends.   He  felt  much  inclined 
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to  think  that  the  whole  world  had  turned 
against  him  and  deserted  him,  and  it  made 
me  feel  glad  to  think  that  I  had  remember- 
ed him ;  and  although  I  could  not  take  the 
place  (if  a  doctor,  he  told  me  of  his  mistakes 
and  misfortunes ;  and  although  he  did  not 
then  declare  he  would  choose  Christ  and  his 
righteousness,  I  felt  that  his  attitude  of 
heart,  when  I  left  him,  was  something 
near  it. 

Now,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  wherever 
you  are  and  whoever  you  are,  remember  that 
good  looks— yes,  even  a  sunny  disposition- 
may  lead  you  into  trouble  if  you  are  not 
careful  how  you  use  the  ;God-given  gift.  I 
am  older  than  many  of  you,  and  I  have  been 
saddened  by  these  troubles  that  have  come 
upon  a  good  many ;  and  let  me  now,  in  a 
closing  word  of  these  neighborly  talks  to- 
day, bid  you  beware  how  you  trifle  with 
these  holy  relations  that  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween man  and  wife.  And  let  me  suggest 
to  our  younger  readers  who  have  not  yet 
thought  much  about  these  holy  relations,  to 
beware  how  they  trifle  with  them  in  any 
way.  When  tempted,  just  breathe  the  little 
text,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,"'  and  it 
will  carry  you'  safely  through  all  such  trou- 
bles. 


A  JUVENILE'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
SWARMING. 

ALSO   SOME   OTHER  MATTERS. 

ASSWOOD  ended  with  June;  and  as  it  was  so 
rainy  during'  its  blooming,  it  did  not  pro- 
duce much  honey.  The  rains  kept  the  Avhite 
clover  going-,  which  is  still  in  full  bloom, 
July  18.  Sweet  clover,  or  melilot,  grows  in 
acres  along  the  creek  bottoms,  and  it  seems  to 
thrive  best  in  gravel  and  sand  banks.  The  bees 
fairly  roared  on  it. 

Our  first  swarm  came  out  May  13.  It  clustered 
on  a  bush,  was  hived  on  the  spot,  and  immediately 
moved  away,  a  good  piece  off,  but  not  far  from 
the  old  hive.  Next  morning  it  came  out  and  be- 
gan to  move  off,  going  slowly  and  near  the  ground, 
in  a  very  sti-aight  line,  for  over  a  mile.  On  near- 
ing  the  woods  it  raised  above  the  tree-tops,  and,  aft- 
er going  a  short  distance,  entered  a  hollow  tree 
that  had  been  before  occupied  by  bees.  We  then 
cut  the  tree,  brought  them  back,  gave  them  a 
frame  of  unsealed  brood,  and  they  went  to  work 
all  right.  After  filling  their  hi\-e  and  making  30 
lbs.  of  surplus,  they  cast  a  heavy  swarm  July  1, 
which  now  has  its  hive  Avell  filled.  Now,  do  you 
think  the  swarm  of  May  12  sent  out  a  second  party 
of  scouts,  or  did  the  first  party,  on  returning,  find  it? 

May  26,  we  had  a  second  swarm  come  off.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  thermometer  stood 
but  60°  in  the  shade.  While  coming  out,  thousands 
of  bees  fell  down  in  front  of  the  hive.  They  raised 
up,  and  some  of  them  tried  to  go  back,  but  got  in- 
to another  hive  near  by.  The  occupants  of  the 
latter  rushed  out,  gave  battle,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes hundreds  were  slain.  The  rest  of  the  swarm 
scattered  out  badly,  and  finally  clustered,  and  was 
hived  on  a  frame  of  brood.  The  next  three  or 
four  days  they  fought  among  themselves  and 
many  were  killed.  Then  they  went  to  work.  Aft- 
er a  while  they  Avere  discovered  to  have  been 
queenless,  and  that  they  had  raised  a  queen.  Do 


you  suppose  their  quccnlcssncss  caused  the  fight- 
ing among  thertiselves? 

We  had  a  large  first  swarm  June  23,  and  it  was 
hived  on  a  frame  of  brood.  It  built  a  considerable 
amount  of  comb  and  honej',  and  appeared  to  be  all 
right.  The  next  day  it  slowly  swarmed  out,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  it  began  to  go  into  a  box-hive 
swarm.  This  box  hive  had  got  through  swarming, 
and  had  a  young  queen  at  the  time,  about  the 
age  for  a  wedding-flight.  Half  an  hour  before,  a 
young  queen  was  found  in  front  of  this  hive  balled 
up,  and  Ave  put  her  back  into  the  hive.  A  little 
later  the  swarm  first  mentioned  began  to  move  in. 
Their  hive  was  brought,  and  as  many  of  the  bees 
as  possible  were  got  back  by  brushing  them  from 
off  the  box  hive.  But  thousands  Avent  in,  which 
Ave  never  got.  Next  morning  two  dead  queens 
were  found  in  front  of  the  new  hive,  one  a  virgin 
and  the  other  apparently  a  laying  queen.  The 
young  queen  in  tlie  box  hive  must  have  run  out 
during  the  excitement  the  day  previous,  and  Avas 
brushed  into  the  new  swarm.  Both  Avere  now 
queenless.  The  new  hive  raised  a  queen  from  the 
frame  of  brood.  A  piece  of  eggs  and  larA'a?  was 
placed  in  the  top  box  of  the  box  hive,  Avith  which 
they  raised  queens.  Now  the  question  is,  Why  did 
the  bees  swarm  out  and  act  so?  Could  it  be  that 
the  nev/  swarm  had  a  virgin  queen,  Avhich,  while 
taking  her  Avedding-tiight,  fell  down  in  front  of  the 
box  hive,  and  that  her  bees,  after  finding  where 
she  Avas,  swarmed  out  and  followed  her? 

DRONE  ASSEMBLIES. 

Last  year  the  drones  assembled  Avithin  half  a 
mile  of  us.  The  assembly  spread  OA-er  several 
aei'es.  I  could  hear  their  loud  roaring,  but  could 
not  see  them.  This  year  I  again  found  where  thej- 
assembled,  but  there  seemed  to  be  scA'cral  assem- 
blies.  Two  Avcre  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 

MILKWEED. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  milkweed  near  us,  and 
the  bees  Avork  considerablj'  on  it.  During  its 
blooming  I  noticed  Avhat  I  thought  to  be  fighting 
going  on  among  the  bees;  but  on  closely  examin- 
ing them  I  found  out  that,  instead  of  fighting, 
some  of  the  bees  were  pulling  aAvay  at  the  Aving- 
like  milkAveed  pollen  on  the  others' feet;  and  as 
thousands  of  these  Avings  were  in  front  of  CA'ery 
hive,  I  suppose  they  succeeded  in  getting  them 
torn  off.  If  this  is  the  case,  old  as  Avell  as  young 
bees  can  be  freed  from  this  wing-like  pollen. 

A   FEAV  QUESTIONS. 

Do  bees,  when  they  gorge  themselves  with  hou- 
ej',  Avhile  being  smoked,  ever  put  it  back  into  the 
cells  again?  Does  melilot  bloom  eA  cry  year?  Will 
swarms  that  have  not  quite  filled  the  brood-cham- 
ber with  comb  in  the  honey-season  finish  it  during 
fall  blooming?  Charliu:  L.  Greenfield. 

Somerville,  Butler  Co  ,  O. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question.  I  think, 
Charlie,  tlie  scouts  that  went  off  while  the 
swarm  was  hanging  on  the  bush  found  the 
hive  where  you  had  placed  it,  and  led  off  the 
swarm  next  morning.  In  answer  to  your 
second  question,  I  do  not  think  the  lighting 
was  caused  by  queenlessness,  but  I  do  think 
the  queenlessness  was  caused  by  fighting.  I 
think  the  suggestion  at  the  close  of  your 
third  query  is  the  right  one.— The  facts  you 
give  in  regard  to  the  drone  assemblies  are 
valuable.  1  think  drones  do  congregate 
thus,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  some- 
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limes  go  several  miles  to  form  Ibese  assem- 
blies.— Bees  do  put  the  honey  back  in  the 
hive  after  they  have  gorged  themselves  on 
account  of  smoking ;  "but  every  time  they 
put  it  back,  there  is  less  of  it ;  therefore  eve- 
ry time  you  smoke  a  colony  of  hybrids  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  uncap  their  sealed  honey, 
you  cause  them  to  lose  a  certain  quantity  of 
their  winter  stores.— Melilot  blooms  every 
year,  so  far  as  I  know ;  in  fact,  I  never 
heard  of  a  plant  that  was  not  covered  with 
bloom.— Bees  will  often  finish  out  unfinish- 
ed combs  during  fall  blooming. 


Every  boy  or  gir],  under  1-3 
years  of  age, -who  write?  a 
letter  for  this  department,  coxtaixixg 

SOMK  A-ALUABLE  FACT,  XOT  GEXEEALLY 
KN-OAVX.ON-   BEES    OR    OTHER    MATTE  BP. 

will  recive  one  of  David  Cook's  excel- 
,  '  ,  '  lent  live  -  cent  Sunday  -  school  books. 

.  '■  V       Many  of  tliese  books  contain  the  same  mat- 

\  •'Su  j^  ^  t^i"  that  vou  find  in  Siindav-sehool  hooks 
\H  jf<t/  t'  costing  from'Sl.OO  to  Sl.50.  If  vou  have  had 
y\n/^£i  or  more  books,  give  us  the  names  that  we 

sliJ^J^   mav  not  send  the  same  twice.   We  have  now 
stock  six  different  books,  as  follows:  viz.: 
1      Sheer    Off,    The    Giant  -  Killer,    The  Roby 
•»  •         Family,  Rescued  from  Eg>-pt,  and  Ten  Xights  in 
a  Bar-Room.  We  have  also  Our  Homes,  Part  I.. and 
Our  Homes,  Part  II.  Besides  the  above  books,  you  may  have  a 
photograph  of  our  old  house  apiai-y,  taken  a  great  many  years 
ago.   In  it  is  a  picture  of  myself.  Bine  Eyes,  and  Caddy,  and  a 
glimpse  of  Ernest.   We  have  also  some  pretty  little  colored 
pictures  of  birds,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  suitable  for  framing. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  above  pictures 
or  books  for  every  letter  that  gives  us  some  valuable  piece  of 
information. 


A  chiel's  amangye  takin"  notes; 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it. ' ' 


A    TALK    TO    THE    LITTLE    FOLKS    ON  PREPARIXG 
BEES  FOR  WINTER. 

cT^OW  are  those  hives  getting  along,  in 
^kj  the  back  yardV  Have  they  enough 
-PI  stores  for  winter'?  If  so.  are 'they  pre- 
pared  for  the  cold  with  chaff  packing? 
Very  likely,  many  of  you  have  pre- 
pared your  bees  for  the  cold  which  is  soon  to 
follow:  but  I  fear  that  (/?/ of  yoa  have  not 
been  thus  careful,  and  that  you  have  found 
it  convenient  to  put  it  off  a  little  longer.  It 
is  to  this  class  of  juvenile  putters  off  *'  that 
I  am  now  about  to  talk.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  going  to  ask,  AVhat  did  you  put  it  off 
for?  One  little  boy  clear  over  in  Wisconsin 
yells  out.  ••  "Cause"^  we  don't  know  how  to 
fix  "em  for  winter.""  Another  little  ten-year- 
old  red-head,  with  great  big  freckles  oli  his 
nose,  screams  out  way  down  in  Texas.  "  AVe 
hain't  got  no  sugar,  ah'  dad  says  he  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  none,  "cause  bees  didn't  pay 
right  smart  this  year,  it  was  so  dry.""  A  lit- 
tle girl  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine  cries 
out.  Please,  sir,  and  will  you  tell  us  how  to 
winter  bees  ? 

AVell,  my  dear  little  folks,  I  do  not  believe 
I  can  :  but  I  will  tell  you  how  Sammy  and 
bis  father  in  the  State  of  Ohio  are  preparing 


their  bees.  The  circumstances  run  some- 
thing in  this  wise  : 

HOW  sam"s  father  prepared  his  bees 

FOR  AVIXTER. 

''Say.  Sam.  what's  yer  dad  doin'  with 
them  bees  of  his  ? "  said  Sam"s  playmate, 
who  lived  over  across  the  way. 

Doing  with  them  !  "  rejoined  Ms  com- 
panion ;  "why.  he's  fixing  them  for  winter." 

"  What,  as  early  as  this,  and  only  —  le'  me 
see— the  10th  of'  October  V  By  cracky  !  1 
hain't  done  nuthin"  with  mine  yet."" 

••You  should  say.  -  I  haven't  done  noth- 
ing." "  said  Sam.  with  an  air  of  superiority, 
evidently  shocked  at  his  playmate's  gram- 
mar, and  not  knowing  that  there  was  still  a 

mote  "  in  his  own  eye. 

'•  Oh  I  nonsense.  Sam :  you're  always  taunt- 
ing me  about  my  grammar  and  slang. 
Come  !  if  yer  dad  is  fixing  them  bees  up  fer 
winter.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  fix  mine." 
So  saying,  the  boys  clambered  over  the 
fence  into  the  yard  where  Sam's  father  w^as 
at  work,  thougli  Sam  stood  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

••  What  yer  standing  way  off  fer  V  These 
bees  won't  hurt  you,"  said  Jimmy,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  'Sam's  playmate. 

••Xo."  said  his  father. 'when  Jimmy  ex- 
plained that  he  wanted  to  learn  how  to  win- 
ter bees.  ••Besides,"  his  father  continued, 
addressing  his  son,  ••  I  should  like  to  have 
you  learn  too." 

Sam's  father,  after  closing  the  hive  upon 
which  he  was  at  work,  opened  another. 
'•  This  colony."  said  he.  "•  as  they  have  been 
breeding,  needs  considerable  feeding.  They 
have  emptied  the  bread-pan  of  feed  which  1 
had  given  them,  all  in  one  night."  So  say- 
ing, lie  lifted  off  the  empty  pan.  With  the 
smoker  in  his  right  hand  he  gave  a  few  light 
puffs  of  smoke,  Avhile  he  slowly  pulled  off 
the  enameled  cloth  with  his  left'  hand.  He 
next  lifted  out  one  of  the  outside  frames. 

•■  Pretty  light,  and  not  much  honey  there," 
said  Sam's  father. 

The  next  frame  contained  still  less  :  the 
frames  in  the  center  of  the  hive  had  no  hon- 
ey, but  a  little  sealed  brood. 
'••  Sam."  said  his  father.  ••  will  you  run  in- 
to the  house,  and  fill  this  coffee-pot  with  the 
sugar  syrup  I  made  last  evening  ?  " 

Sam  obeyed,  and  started  for  the  house. 

••Xow.  don't  spill  any  of  it.  nor  daub  the 
coffee-pot.  as  you  did  'the  other  day.  when 
the  bees  got  to  robbing  so  badly."  called  his 
father,  as  Sam  neared  the  house*  The  bees 
had  got  to  robbing  on  that  day.  and  Sam,  as 
a  consequence  of  his  carelessness,  was  stung 
two  or  three  times ;  hence  his  fear  on  ap- 
proaching the  apiary,  for  which  his  play- 
mate taunted  him. 

Sam  quickly  returned,  and.  more  than  all, 
the  coffee-pot  was  nice  and  clean. 

'•  Well  done,"  said  his  father;  ''you  didn't 
daub  this  time." 

•■  X-n-no."  said  Sam,  hesitating ;  ••  why,-- 
why,  ma  poured  it  for  me."  His  father 
smiled  a  little. 

•'  What  harm  does  daubin"  the  coffee-pot 
with  syrup  do  ?  "  said  Jimmy. 

•'It  is  almost  sure  to  start  robbing,"  re- 
turned Sam's  father;  ••and  wherever  the  cof- 
fee-pot sits,  the  bees  will  lick  up  the  syrup. 
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The  result  is,  we  have  to  quit  work  for  the 
time  being." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Jimmy, that  maizes  'em  rob 
and  sting.  I  see.  Now  I  want  to  ask  some 
more  things.  How  do  you  feed  that  stuff  to 
'em  V  " 

"  You  will  see  presently,"  rejoined  Sam's 
father.  So  saying,  he  spaced  back  the 
frames  and  covered  them  with  an  enameled 
cloth,  near  the  center  of  which  the  bees  had 
gnawed  a  hole.  The  bread-pan  was  placed 
alongside  of  it,  and  was  then  filled  from  the 
coffee-pot.  This  done,  a  cheese-cloth  was 
spread  over. 

"  What's  that  cloth  fer  ?  "  said  Jimmy. 
That  is  to  prevent  the  bees  from  being 
drowned  while  taking  up  the  feed,"  re- 
plied Sam's  father. 

"O-o-oh,"  said  Jimmy.  IIow  much'll 
you  feed  that  hive — I  mean,  how  can  yer  tell 
when  they've  got  'nuff  ?'' 

I  shall  feed  in  this  way  about  20  lbs.  of 
syrup  5  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  bees 
have  five  or  six  frames  of  stores  nicely  cap- 
ped over,''  returned  Sam's  father. 

''But,  pa,  you  won't  have  to  feed  all  that 
way,"  said  Sam,  who  had  just  now  begun  to 
take  an  interest. 

''  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  his  father ;  a  few  of 
my  colonies  I  shall  not  feed  at  all,  as  they 
liave  a  sufficient  amount  of  natural  stores, 
but  a  large  majority  will  require  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  feeding." 

''How  do  you  make  the  syrup?"  said 
Jimmy. 

To  20  lbs.  of  sugar,  add  a  gallon  of  boil- 
ing water  from  a  tea-kettle." 

"  That's  easy,"  said  Jimmy.  By  cracky  ! 
if  them  bees  o'  j^ours  need  feedin',  mine  do. 
I  must  feed  'em  to-night.''  And  off  he 
started  for  home. 

But  you  won't  have  time,"  called  out 
Sam. 

"  Well,  I'll  feed  'em  to-morrow  night,  and 
get  the  syrup  ready  to  -  night,"  replied 
Jimmy. 

In  the  next  juvenile  I  will  tell  you  how 
Jimmy  succeeded,  or,  rather,  how  he  didn't 
succeed.  Ernest. 


CHILDREN  HANDLING  MATCHES. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  in  this  de- 
partment, hoping  that  our  young  friends 
may  read  and  profit  from  the  results  of  care- 
less handling  of  matches. 

I  had  my  barn  burned,  and  about  35  tons  of  nice 
hay.  I  had  just  started  my  team  to  hauling-  the 
hay  to  market,  and  had  4  loads  out  of  the  barn.  It 
was  a  nice  neAv  barn,  with  which  I  was  very  well 
pleased,  and  every  one  admired  it.  The  loss  will 
not  exceed  $600,  but  it  is  my  whole  year's  crop,  be- 
sides the  barn,  $300. 

The  way  the  barn  was  set  on  Are  is  this:  We  have 
two  little  children,  and  they  Avere  playing"  in  the 
barn,  and  the  little  boy  found  a  match  somewhere, 
and  the  little  girl  took  it  and  scratched  it  on  the 
manger.  The  match  broke  and  flew  into  the  dry 
hay,  and  all  was  ablaze  in  a  twinkle.  She  tried  to 
carry  the  fire  out,  but  the  wind  blew  it  all  back. 
She  then  screamed  for  mamma,  but  mamma  could 
do  nothing  then— it  was  too  late.  I  was  away  on 
business.   It  had  not  been  insured  when  I  left. 

Ft.  Wayne,  In^.  Roland  Holmes, 


A    KIND  letter    FROM   A    "  LITTLE  STRANGER." 

Mr.  A.  I.  Hoot:— I  am  a  little  stranger,  but  I  don't 
wish  to  be  one  any  longer.  I  would  have  written 
before  now,  but  I  had  nothing  to  tell  you  that  I 
thought  would  be  of  any  interest.  Papa  is  a  bee- 
man.  There  are  but  few  bee-men  in  our  commu- 
nity. Papa  has  more  bees  than  any  one  else  I 
know  of  in  our  vicinity'. 

As  every  little  fellow  who  writes  to  you  has  so 
much  to  say  about  bees,  I  have  concluded  to  talk 
on  som3  other  subject.  I  am  a  little  girl,  and  I 
love  my  Sunday-school.  I  go  to  Sunday-school 
regularb',  and  to  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening. 
I  want  to  so  live  and  act  while  I  am  young,  that, 
when  I  gro'.v  old,  I  may  be  a  useful  Christian. 
I  have  often  said  I  wished  I  were  as  good  as  you. 
I  am  a  young  member  of  the  church.  I  intended 
to  read  the  Bible  through  this  year,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  can  not  do  it.  Belle  Hall. 

Sparta,  Miss. 


ROBBING  bumble-bees. 

My  brother  and  I  were  plowing,  and  we  found  lots  of 
bumble-bees,  which  Ave  kill  by  taking  a  little  straw, 
and  burning  it,  and  then  put  it  on  them  and  stir 
them  up.  One  day  a  little  one  Avas  hidden  in  the 
grass,  and  he  bit  me  in  the  foot.  When  I  stepped 
on  him  he  made  me  jump.  E.  Yoder,  age  9. 

Morton,  111. 

It  is  just piles  of  fun  "  to  fight  bumble- 
bees, I  know,  little  friend,  and  I  used  to  en- 
joy it.  I  presume  it  is  the  excitement  con- 
nected with  it  which  makes  it  such  a  favor- 
ite pastime  among  boys.  It  is  just  "  piles  of 
fun  "  to  tease  cats  and  dogs  as  well  as  the 
poor  bumble-bees.  But  there  is  a  better 
and  less  cruel,  though,  I  must  acknowledge, 
less  exciting  way,  to  handle  bumble-bees. 
See  department  of  Our  Own  Apiary,  last 
issue,  page  791.  I  want  the  boys— yes,  and 
girls  too— to  report  on  their  success  in  hand- 
ling bumble-bees  by  the  plan  there  pre- 
scribed. That  is,  I  want  you  to  show  what 
skill  can  do.  See  if  you  can't  astonish  your 
school-friends.  Every  boy  or  girl  who  suc- 
ceeds by  this  plan,  and  promises  to  fight  or 
tease  no  more  bumble-bees,  I  will  send  any 
thing  that  may  be  chosen  from  the  ten-cent 
counter.         '  Ernest. 


HOW  A  JUVENILE  RAISES  STR AAVBEHHIES. 

I  took  a  barrel  and  saAved  it  in  two  in  the  middle. 
It  Avants  a  barrel  with  tAvo  heads.  Commence  six 
inches  from  the  bottom  to  bore  holes  round  the 
barrel.  I  bored  17  holes  in  the  first  roAv;  7  inches 
above  that,  bore  20  holes.  Now  put  in  dirt  up  to 
the  first  holes,  then  take  the  strawberry-]ilants  and 
put  the  roots  in  the  holes.  Take  paius  to  put  them 
in  Avell.  Now  fill  up  to  the  next  tier  of  holes,  and 
put  in  the  plants.  Now  fill  up  Avith  dirt,  and  set  the 
top  with  plants.  It  Avill  be  best  to  make  one  or  two 
holes  in  the  bottom,  so  that  you  can  not  droAvu 
them.  We  have  one  in  our  front  yard,  and  it  has 
been  a  beauty.  In  the  first  place,  it  Avas  full  of 
blossoms,  and  then  full  of  large  strawberries.  I 
should  think  that  two  barrels  Avould  giA^e  one  fami- 
ly all  the  berries  they  Avould  Avant.  My  plants 
looked  nice.  Folks  stopped  and  looked  at  them 
almost  every  day.  I  have  orders  to  make  the  same. 
They  furnish  barrels,  and  I  furnish  plants  and 
charge  $1.50.  G.  S.  Brown. 

galiglbury,  Vt. 
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didn't  do  any  thing  but  swarm. 

I  am  a  little  hoy.  We  live  60  miles  northeast  of 
Peterborough.  My  pa  keeps  bees.  He  commenced 
with  one  colony  4  years  ago  la.it  spring.  This  fall 
we  had  30.  Last  year  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  they 
didn't  do  any  thing  but  swarm.  They  filled  their 
hives  from  the  maple  in  spring,  but  didn't  do  any 
thing  with  basswood  or  raspberries.  They  made 
some  from  buckwheat.  They  did  well  until  last 
year.  Elgie  E.  Ives. 

Cardiff,  Can.   

ALiSIKE,  and   how  THE  BEES  WORK    ON    IT;  TAK- 
ING DOWN  SWARMS. 

Papa  got  an  Italian  queen  one  year  ago  last  Juno, 
and  now  he  has  five  colonies  from  natural  swarm- 
ing. He  sowed  that  peck  of  alsike  clover  seed  last 
March  that  he  got  of  you.  The  bees  were  just 
swarming  on  it  when  it  was  in  full  bloom.  I  was 
afraid  to  Avalk  through  it.  He  got  a  fine  lot  of  seed 
from  it  too.  Papa  says  that  the  Italian  bee  is  more 
industrious  than  the  black  bee.  Papa  values  his 
Italian  bees  very  highly.  One  swarm  went  off ;  and 
as  they  were  Italians,  brother  Joe  and  a  iieighbor's 
boy  followed  them.  The  bees  alighted  on  a  limb  50 
feet  high.  Brother  Joe  climbed  up  and  tied  a  rope 
around  the  limb,  and  then  cut  it  off  and  lowered  it 
to  the  ground.  Then  they  left  that  limb  and 
went  to  another  tree.  I  think  Ihey  got  them 
down  again,  but  I  am  not  sure;  any  way,  they  had 
to  take  them  three  times  before  they  got  them  to 
stay  down;  but  they  got  thera  hived,  and  the  bees 
are  doing  well.  Clara  Streby. 

Paw  Paw,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1886. 

HOW    A  SWARM    ABSCONDED,  AND    WAS    AT  LAST 
RECOVERED. 

I  am  a  little  boy  just  nine  years  old.  My  papa  is 
a  harness-maker  by  trade.  He  started  in  the  bee- 
business  two  years  ago.  He  commenced  with  one 
swarm  and  increased  to  23. 

I  will  tell  you  about  a  swarm  of  bees  that  went  off 
last  summer.  When  they  Avere  swarming,  mamma 
happened  to  be  alone.  She  ran  after  them  half  a 
mile  or  more,  then  she  lost  sight  of  them.  The 
swarm  was  gone  two  days,  then  a  gentleman  of  the 
same  town  stopped  at  the  shop  and  told  my  pa 
there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  on  a  small  apple-tree  in 
his  orchard,  and  said,  "  If  you  go  after  them  you 
can  have  them."  So  pa  took  his  swarming- 
box  on  his  shoulder,  and  went  Avhere  the  swarm  of 
bees  was.  It  was  about  two  miles  from  home, 
so  he  shook  the  bees  in  his  swarming-box,  and 
covered  them  up  with  a  wet  cloth;  then  he  picked 
them  up  and  put  them  on  his  shoulder,  and  carried 
them  home  and  put  them  in  a  Simplicity  hive;  and 
when  he  examined  the  bees  he  found  they  Avere 
his  OAvn,  that  had  left.  How  he  could  tell  that  they 
Avere  his  bees  was  because  there  Avei'e  no  drones 
Avith  them.  My  pa  cuts  all  the  drone-cells  ou^  in 
summer.  Warren  J.  Seitz. 

Clarence,  N.  Y. 

DO  bees  talk? 
The  foUoAving  incident  was  related  to  me  by  my 
neighbor :  While  examining  his  bees  last  winter  he 
found  one  colony  in  a  starving  condition.  There 
was  a  small  cluster  of  bees  in  the  center  of  the  hiA^e, 
yet  living,  but  the  queen  was  in  one  corner  of  the 
hive,  as  far  awaj*  from  the  cluster  as  she  could  get 
without  leaving  the  hive.  On  seeing  their  condition 
he  gave  them  sugar,  Avhich  made  them  wild  with 
excitement.  One  bee  in  particular  drcAv  his  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  it  tasted  the  jSugar  it  ran  with 


great  speed  to  the  queen,  and,  as  my  neighbor  ex- 
pressed it,  bumped  its  head  against  the  queen's 
head  and  immediately  started  back  to  the  sugar. 
The  queen  folloAved  till  she  reached  the  sugar,  Avhen 
she  gorged  herself  to  such  an  extent  that  she  died 
next  morning.  5— G.  L.  Janney,  22—38. 

New  Corner,  lud.,  Sept.  6,  1886. 

The  foregoing  was  not  written  by  a  juve- 
nile liand,  but  I  believe  friend  J.  will  con- 
sider it  no  disgrace  to  see  his  communica- 
tion among  the  writings  of  the  little  folks, 
because  it  bears  upon  a  point  we  were  dis- 
cussing. We  are  much  obliged  for  the  fact. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  little  bee,  recognizing 
the  starving  condition  of  the  colony,  knew 
that,  as  soon  as  syrup  should  be  given  them, 
the  queen  must  be  fedV  And  what  a  queer 
way  of  telling  her!  But  sh3  understood  it, 
and  it  was  the  bee's  way  of  talking  to  the 
queen.  I  have  never  yet  seen  bees  signal 
quite  in  this  way  to  the  queen,  or.  in  fact,  to 
each  other.  Eknest. 


THE  UPS  AND  DOAVNS  OF  A  BOY  BEE-KEEPER;  HOAV 
HE  SUCCEEDS  IN  SPITE  OF  REVERSES  AT  FIRST. 

My  eldest  bi'other  and  sister  haAdng  taken  the 
bee-fever,  I  took  it  also.  I  bought  tAvo  colonies  and 
an  empty  hive  for  four  dollars.  One  of  the  colonies 
was  in  a  tree,  and  the  other  in  a  box  hive.  One  day 
T  got  my  sister  to  help  me,  and  Ave  Avent  over  there, 
cut  the  tree,  transferred  the  bees  to  a  frame  hive, 
and  got  about  15  lbs.  of  honey,  Avhich  brought  me 
10  cts.  per  lb.  I  brought  both  hives  home  in  the  fall, 
and  put  them  Avhere  I  wanted  my  apiary. 

The  next  Sunday,  Walter's  bees  discoA^ered  the 
ncAv  comers,  and  turned  in  and  ate  up  all  the  hon- 
ey they  had.  The  Sunday  after  that,  they  ran  away. 
I  transferred  my  box  hive  then;  and  the  Sunday  aft- 
er, they  ran  aAvay.  I  was  flat  in  the  bee-business 
then,  but  still  the  fever  hadn't  cooled  much.  I 
bought  a  box  hive  from  Walter  for  two  dollars,  and 
another  bee-tree.  I  cut  my  ti"ee  early  in  the  spring; 
it  had  no  honey.  1  transferred  into  a  frame  hive, 
and  brought  them  home,  and  I  also  transferred  my 
box  hive  I  got  from  Walter. 

It  was  a  poor  spring,  and  bees  ate  up  all  they  had, 
and  it  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  starve  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do.  Two  or  three  times  1  Avent 
out  there  and  found  them  so  Aveak  they  could  hard- 
ly fan;  but  I  poured  some  honey  and  water  on  them, 
and  that  brought  them  all  right.  They  managed  to 
live  and  build  up. 

Then  I  thought  I  must  have  clipped  queens.  So 
one  Saturday  one  of  my  neighbor's  boys  was  down 
to  see  me.  I  took  him  out  to  see  my  bees,  and 
showed  him  how  I  could  clip  a  queen;  but  she  floun- 
dered so  I  couldn't  manage  her.  He  then  agreed 
to  hold  her  Avhile  I  did  the  clipping.  He  held  her  as 
though  he  Avere  holding  a  chicken,  and  the  next 
morning  I  Avent  around  to  look  at  them  and  found 
her  on  the  bottom-board,  dead.  Well,  the  bees 
raised  them  another  queen,  and  are  doing  finely. 
This  summer  I  bought  a  swarm  on  a  limb.  I 
brought  them  home  in  my  coat-slecA^e.  They  also 
are  doing-  well.  I  have  taken  about  30  lbs.  of  honey, 
extracted.  Don't  you  think  this  is  pretty  good  for 
a  boy  of  14?  F.  O.  Somerford. 

Navagota,  Texas. 

Yes,  I  think  you  have  done  well,  consid- 
ering the bad  luck"  you  had  at  first.  If 
you  push  on  in  this  way  you  degerve  to  suc- 
ceed and  will  succeed.  Ernest. 
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fENRY  POWELL  has  quit  the  use  of  tobacco, 
and  requests  you  to  send  him  a  smoker. 
Yon  can  publish  his  name  in  Gleanings, 
and  I  will  see  that  you  get  your  pay  for  the 
smoker  if  he  uses  tobacco  again. 
Mineral  Point,  Wi^^^   Reese  Poavell. 

I  will  promise  to  quit  using"  tobacco  in  any  I'orm. 
Please  send  me  a  smoker.  If  I  ever  use  it  again,  in 
any  shape,  the  man  I  am  at  work  lor  will  report 
and  I  will  pay  for  the  smoker,  as  he  is  a  very  tem- 
perate man.  Haruy  Cakr. 

Goodrich,  Mich.,  Aug.  10,  1886. 

I  have  in  ray  employ  a  young  man  19  years  old 
who  has  been  a  constant  tobacco-chewer  for  three 
years.  Under  my  influence  he  has  been  persuaded 
to  stop.  It  is  now  nearly  a  month  since,  and  the 
hardest  of  it  is  over.  I  told  him  that,  if  he  persever- 
ed, and  would  promise  never  to  use  it  again,  you 
would  send  him  a  smoker.  If  he  ever  does  use  it 
I  will  vouch  for  the  price  of  the  smoker.  His  name 
is  John  GoodhuU.  C.  S.  Adams. 

Williamson,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  188(5. 

BREAKS   HIS   PLEDGE,   BUT  HONORABLY  PAYS 
FOR  THE  SMOKEH. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  let  you  know  that  I 
didn't  quit  chewing  tobacco,  and  I  inclose  you  70 
cts.  worth  of  stamps  for  that  smoker  that  B.  R. 
Paxson  sent  for.  Elmer  Devens. 

Good  Hope,  O.,  Aug.  27,  18S6. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  see  that  you  have 
gone  back  to  tobacco,  but  we  thank  you  for 
the  hono^-able  act  of  paying  up.  We  hope 
you  may  yet  see  the  error,  and  pledge  your- 
self never  to  go  back  to  tobacco  again. 

the   gratitude   an  old  tobacco-user  feels 

TOWARD   this  DEPAUT.MENT. 

I  received  a  smoker  from  you,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  to- 
bacco—a habit  which  I  indulged  in  for  ten  years; 
but  I  have  now  decidedly  abstained  from  it,  and 
hope  that  I  shall  never  feel  a  desire  for  it  again. 
I  am  well  aware  that  my  thanks  are  due  to  you, 
and  would  express  them  here  a  thousand  times.  I 
am  convinced,  that  if  every  real  Christian  would 
do  as  much  as  you  to  abolish  such  sinful  filthiness, 
in  a  few  years  the  weed  would  be  raised  no  more. 
I  therefore  thought  to  give  a  mite,  and  ask  you  to 
please  send  me,  for  the  inclosed,  a  Dose  of  Truth. 
I  should  like  to  state  to  you  yet,  that  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  smoker;  it  can't  be  beat. 

New  Haven,  Mo.  Traugott  Herzog. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS, 


PROMPTLY  TO  HAND. 

The  sections  came  promptly  to  hand  and  are  very 
nice,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  not  have  the 
dovetailed  ones  to  send,  as  these  are  certainly  very 
much  preferable.  Albert  Williams. 

Sharon,  Pa.   

one  trip  to  the  express  office. 

The  smokers  came  through  all  right,  both  lots  of 
them.  They  are  nice,  and  I  think  that  the  founda- 
tion is  very  nice.  It  pleases  me  to  have  orders 
filled  right  off,  so  that  one  trip  to  the  express  office 
v/illdo.  J.  C- McGrbw. 

MUnersvjUe,  Ohio, 


THE  bee-tent  indispensable. 

Send  me  one  of  your  latest  improved  bee-tents.  I 
have  used  them  for  two  years,  and  find  them  indis- 
pensable. W.D.Wright. 

Knowersville,  N._Y^  

terry's  potato  culture. 

Please  find  inclosed  45  cents,  for  which  send  me 
Terry's  last  book.  1  have  his  book  on  potatoes.  1 
am  raising  some  according  to  his  instructions,  and 
it  works  finely,  though  we  are  having  a  drought.  I 
am  pleased  with  your  talks  cm  the  "  New  Agricul- 
ture "  and  gardening.  Wm.  Cox. 

Viroqua,  Wis. 


OUR  WHEELBARROW. 

I  received  the  goods  you  shipped  me  last  month, 
and  have  examined  the  packages,  and  find  them  to 
be  quite  correct  and  very  satisfactory.  The  wheel- 
barrow is  nicer  in  apjiearance  than  any  I  ever 
saw,  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  quite  serviceable. 
Its  lightness  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  who 
have  not  a  great  reserve  of  physical  strength. 

The  brood-frames  and  other  things  in  fiat  are  as 
accurate  in  fit  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  1-lb. 
sections  are  the  best  1  have  ever  seen. 

Media,  Del.  Co.,  Pa^   F.  M.  Potts. 


CAN  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  IT. 

As  T  am  a  novice  in  bee-keeping,  I  have  thought 
I  could  not  afford  to  subscribe  for  more  than  one 
bee-paper,  and  have  been  and  am  still  taking  the 
A.  13.  J.,  and  could  not  do  without  it,  and  so,  friend 
Root  (as  all  bee  keepers  should  be  friends),  I  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  Gleanings  — I 
can  not  do  without  it.  I  have  only  a  few  colonies— 
20  in  number— at  this  time;  10  last  spring,  and  5  the 
spring  before,  and  I  am  succeeding  so  far  (thanks 
to  bee-publications  and  good  friends,  and  especially 
my  best  friend.  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker),  beyond  my  great- 
est expectations.  I  have  taken  this  year  700  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  from  10,  spring  count,  and  3  of  them 
were  weak.  W.  S.  Taggart. 

Barton,  Ohio.   


"in   all   thy  ways  ACKNOWLEDGE  HIM," 

I  have  been  lent  some  numbers  of  Gleanings, 
and  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
Christian  tone  and  for  the  witness  to  the  Iruth  it 
contains.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  you  in  your 
testimony  to  him,  and  may  you  ever  continue  a 
faithful  witness  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I 
fail  to  see  that,  in  business  transactions,  all  allu- 
sions to  the  truth  should  be  eliminated;  for  does 
not  the  Avord  of  God  say,  "In  all  thy  ways  ac- 
knowledge him"?  and  in  these  dark,  dark  days  it  is 
especially  needful  that  our  light  should  "so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  our  good  works  and 
glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  I  have 
only  lately  come  here  from  England  with  my  wife 
and  four  sons,  and  have  settled  In  this  country, 
and  I  am  indeed  thankful  to  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  public  paper  whose  editor  is  not  ashamed 
to  confess  (Jhrist.  None  of  my  sons  or  myself  drink 
intoxicants  of  any  kind,  nor  do  v/e  use  tobacco  in 
any  form.  W.  Beers. 

Fayetteville,  Wash.  Co.,  Ark.,  June  1, 1886. 


NOT  A  MISTAKE  OF  OUR  SHIPPING-CLERK. 

I  appear  before  you  this  morning  with  hat  In  hand. 
Your  faithful  packing  man  was  correct  about  the 
missing  nails,  hence  I  beg  pardon  of  all  concerned. 
I  found  them  snugly  hidden  in  the  sections  where 
I  did  not  look,  as  I  took  the  sections  out  only  as  I 
put  them  in  the  frames;  and  as  the  rest  of  the  nails 
were  all  together  in  another  box,  I  did  not  sup- 
pose they  would  be  with  the  separators.  I  do  not 
count  the  small  pieces,  only  as  I  put  them  together, 
as  I  believe  j'ou  to  be  stridlij  reliahlc  and  correct  in 
your  dealings.  I  will  be  more  particular  hereafter. 
At  first  I  did  not  like  the  tin  covers;  but  after  put- 
ting together  and  trying  them  I  think  them  splen- 
did.  I  wish  I  had  more  of  them. 

Cifax,  Bedford  Co.,  Va.  E.  H.  Hatcher. 

[Many  thanks,  friend,  for  your  frank  acknowl- 
edgment that  you  Avere  mistaken,  and  not  our 
shipping  clerk."  We  hope  our  friends,  on  reading 
this,  will  take  note.  When  they  receive  shipments 
of  goods  from  us,  and,  upon  unpacking,  think  they 
have  found  something  missing,  will  they  kindly 
continue  the  search,  unpack  every  thing,  and,  if 
the  articles  are  still  missing,  wj'ite  us,  and  we  will 
set  the  matter  right  ?] 
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The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I 
not  drink  it?— John  18: 11. 

VERY  human  being,  at  some  time  in 
liis  life,  is  compelled  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  great  unknown  world,  some- 
where behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were— a 
world  of  whicli  we  know  comparative- 
ly nothing.  Some  unknown  power  presides 
ill  this  world,  not  only  calling  into  existence 
plant  and  animal  life,  but  holding  in  his 
hand  a  system  of  worlds  like  ours,  and 
wielding  them  for  some  purpose  of  his  own. 
This  unknown  power  has  called  us  into  ex- 
istence, for,  as  it  would  seem,  some  all-wise 
purpose  of  his  own.  1  believe  that  most 
earnest,  candid  thinkers,  also  believe  that,  at 
death,  we  are  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
this  great  Being  ;  but  it  is  indeed  true,  that 
no  one  has  yet  come  back  from  the  confines 
of  the  grave  to  tell  us  what  is  beyond.  We 
may  sometimes  catch  glimpses  of  it  from 
the  testimony  of  loved  ones  when  on  the 
borders  of  the  unknown  land.  But  all  we 
get  is  indeed  only  a  glimpse.  I  presume 
many  of  my  readers  have  often  expressed  in 
their  hearts  a  wish  that  God  would  speak  to 
us  and  tell  us  plainly  what  are  his  wishes  in 
certain  matters.  ••  Oh  that  I  knew  exactly 
what  God  the  Father  would  have  me  do  in 
this  emergency!"'  is  a  prayer  that  has  often 
welled  up  from  my  heart,  and  I  presume 
from  the  hearts  of  others.  I  have  been  told 
that  a  young  man  once  wrote  a  letter  to 
Darwin,  asking  him  if  he  believed  that  God 
had  ever  made  any  revelation  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  ;  and,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
Darwin's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  not  discover  that  any  such  revelation 
had  ever  been  made.  I  presume  likely  Dar- 
win meant  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
realm  of  science  or  natural  history  to  indi- 
cate that  God  had  thought  fit  to  break  down 
the  barrier  that  separates  us  from  this  un- 
known world,  and  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  objects  of  his  own  creation.  Whether 
or  not  Darwin  meant  to  ignore  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  point 
just  here. 

Well,  now,  my  friends,  should  God  see  fit 
in  this  present  nineteenth  century  to  send  a 
message  or  a  messenger  to  earth,  how  would 
he  do  it?  And  if  a  messenger  were  sent, 
how  Avould  he  make  his  appearance,  and 
what  sort  of  appearance  would  he  present? 
Queen  Victoria  often  sends  messages  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
she  sometimes  sends  messengers.  If  so,  I 
suppose  they  come  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony.  They  are  introduced  by  digni- 
taries, and  accompanied,  probably,  by  evi- 
dences of  wealth,  refinement,  and  culture. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  world  is  not  so 
much  given  to  gorgeous  display  now  as  it 
used  to  be  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Kings 
and  queens  are  human — exceedingly  human, 
sometimes.  They  are  weak  and  faulty  and 
erring ;  they  make  mistakes ;  they  show 
forth  humaii  passions,  likes  and  dislikes.  If 
God  should  send  a  message  to  this  world,  he 
would  make  no  mistake.   His  messenger 


would  probably  be  without  fault  or  blemish. 
The  question  might  come  up.  then.  To  whom 
would  he  probably  appear?  We  here  in 
America  would  think  it  proper  and  fitting 
that  he  should  first  pay  his  attention  to  the 
President,  or  to  the  chief  rulers  of  our  land. 
Perhaps,  however,  some  would  think  it  fitting 
to  come  first  befoye  God"s  ministering  serv- 
ants, the  clergy,  and  make  known  to  them 
his  wishes  in  regard  to  his  people.  If  so, 
what  ministers  or  what  denomination  would 
be  first  honored  by  his  great  presence?  Per- 
haps I  am  handling  this  subject  awkwardly. 
I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  you 
thought  so.  for  it  is  a  subject  too  great  for 
me.  It  is  a  subject  too  great  for  anybody. 
The  mere  attempt  makes  me  feel  my  utter 
nothingness.  But  I  do  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
right,  however,  to  feel  satisfied  of  this  :  That 
he  would  come  or  send  his  messenger  in 
such  a  way  as  to  do  the  most  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  How  would  he  manage  to 
obtain  a  hearing  in  this  busy  world  of  ours? 
He  might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people 
by  a  series  of  earthquakes,  or  mighty  thun- 
derings.  But  after  having  arrested  their  at- 
tention, would  he  do  most  good  in  that  way? 
If  we  are  going  to  win  our  children  to  right- 
eousness we  must  come  to  them  with  gentle 
words  of  love,  or  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
driving  them  away  and  utterly  failing  in  what 
we  wish  to  do.  A  father  might  appall  and 
terrify  a  child  by  exhibitions  of  his  enormous 
strength  ;  but  some  of  us  know  by  experi- 
ence that  enormous  strength  often 
amounts  to  but  little  with  a  child.  Some 
quite  small  children  will  assert  their  rights, 
and  give  exhibitions  of  a  free  Avill.  Their 
disposition  is  to  do  as  they  please,  in  spite 
of  all  the  strength  that  can  be  brought  for- 
ward. Many  a  parent  who  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian has  perhaps  decided  in  his  own  heart 
that  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by 
a  gentle  and  loving  spirit,  that  he  brings  his 
child  up  in  the  wavs  of  wisdom  and  paths  of 
truth. 

In  the  above  I  have  been  speaking  as  a 
people  might  speak  who  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge nor  conception  of  the  Bible :  or,  if  you 
choose,  a  people  who  ignore  the  Bible.  I3ut 
you  will  notice  that  the  deduction  seems  to 
be  that,  even  if  God  himself  should  send  a 
messenger  to  us,  very  likely  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  adopt  very  much  the  plan  that 
we  are  told  he  did  follow,  in  tiie  Xew  Testa- 
ment. The  one  whom  he  sent,  and  whom 
he  saw  fit  to  clothe  with  power,  came  into 
the  world  as  you  and  I  did.  He  lived  the 
life  of  a  little  child  ;  he  grew  up  as  a  tender 
plant ;  we  are  nowhere  told  that  there  was 
any  thing  particularly  comely  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  nobody  praised  his  beauty,  so  far  as  I 
know.  As  he  grew  older  he  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men.  His  own  brothers,  in 
fact,  disliked  him.  Finally  he  was  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  One  of 
the  infidel  writers  says  he  went  through  the 
world  a  disappointed  man,  succeeding  in 
gathering  only  a  small  handful  of  humble 
followers.  He  did  not  go  near  kings  nor 
princes;  he  made  no  display,  except  the 
miracles  which  he  performed  to  prove  to 
mankind  that  he  was  sent  by  God  the  Father. 
These  miraeles  themselveg,  however,  were 
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of  a  humble  kind.  Although  the  power  was 
vested  in  him  of  producing  earthquakes,  be- 
yond any  thing  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen, 
he  never  used  that  power.  Only  once  or 
twice  did  he  command  the  elements,  and 
even  then  it  was  simply  to  say  to  the  winds 
and  waves,  "Peace  be  still.''  lie  might 
have  chosen  an  occasion  for  this  great  won- 
der, when  kings  and  princes,  and  multitudes 
cf  learned  men  were  present.  lie  did  not 
see  tit,  however,  to  do  so,  but  chose  the 
night  time,  when  he  was  alone  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sea,  with  only  a  few  himible  tish- 
ermen  near  him.  Instead  of  doing  grand 
and  startling  things,  he  confined  his  works 
mostly  to  the  healing  of  the  sick.  It  seemed, 
however,  to  be  God's  purpose  to  give  a  suc- 
cession of  miracles,  each  one  a  little  more 
wonderful  and  startling  than  those  that  pre- 
ceded it.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  class  of  unbelievers  who  followed 
him  around  had  been  saying,  "  Oh,  there  is 
not  any  thing  so  wonderful  about  this,  after 
all.  The  storm  may  have  been  ready  to  stop 
at  just  about  the  time  he  spoke,  and  these 
sick  people  may  have  been  already  mending. 
Who  knows  but  that  they  would  have  got 
well  themselves?"  If  such  were  the  case, 
however,  God's  plan  seemed  to  meet  all  such 
skepticism,  for  pretty  soon  he  raised  to  life 
one  who  was  dead.  It  was  only  a  widow's 
son.  however,  and  only  a  comparatively 
small  circle  of  mourners  were  present,  for  it 
was  near  a  small  town  or  hamlet.  He  might 
have  brought  to  life  the  son  of  a  king  or 
queen ;  but  God,  in  his  intinite  wisdom,  seem- 
ed to  feel  that,  if  he  came  to  the  lowly  and 
humble,  the  great  could  easily  stoop  "down 
and  meet  him,  or  avail  themselves  of  his 
teachings,  if  they  chose.  Had  it  been  the 
other  way,  and  his  work  been  directed  to  the 
great  and  mighty,  how  ready  the  humbler 
class  would  have  been  to  say't  hat  it  was  all 
very  well,  but  that  it  was  not  for  Ihcm! 

Well,  now,  if  God  had  planned  a  succes- 
sion of  miracles,  what  one  should  be  the 
great  masterpiece  or  culminating  wonder  of 
that  whole  life  V  We,  in  oiu"  feeble  human 
knowledge,  might  have  thought  there  would 
be  wisdom  displayed  in  stepping,  from  such 
a  lowly  and  humlble  life,  up  and  up  toward 
grander  things,  until  the  finishing  touch 
should  be  something  that  would  rend  the 
very  heavens,  and  unveil  to  mortal  gaze  the 
dazzling  splendor  of  the  gates  to  the  eternal 
city.  1  mean  to  suggest,  that  men  of  the 
world  might  have  planned  it  something  that 
way.  Please  excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  be  ir- 
reverent. I  mean  simply  to  contrast  human 
wisdom  with  God's  wisdom.  After  that 
wonderful  miracle  of  raising  the  widow's 
son,  it  is  true,  a  greater  one  followed  in  the 
same  line.  Lazarus,  after  having  lain  four 
days  in  the  grave,  until  even  his  sister  feared 
that  Ills  body  might  not  be  fit  to  look  upon, 
or  be  near,  was  bidden  to  come  forth  ;  and 
we  afterward  read  of  Lazarus  being  present 
at  a  dinner  where  the  Savior  was.  After 
this,  can  we  wonder  that  his  disciples  looked 
expectant  toward  some  greater  and  grander 
display  of  his  power  ?  So  certain  were  they 
that  it  was  going  to  happen  ere  long,  that 
they  quarreled  among  themselves  as  to 
which  one  should  be  entitled  to  the  highest 


rank  when  these  things  should  come  to  pass. 
It  is  true,  this  quiet  humble  messenger  of 
God  told  them  repeatedly  they  were  mistak- 
en, and  that  no  such  grand  things  were  go- 
ing to  happen  ;  but,  human-like,  they  would 
have  it  that  lie  should  be  made  king.  Who 
else  in  this  wide  earth  was  in  any  respect 
qualified  to  be  such  a  king  as  he  might  be  ? 
He  vvas  the  one  whom  God  intended  to  be 
king,  without  question,  and  they  reasoned 
much  as  we  would,  that  the  world  would 
soon  see  it,  and  they  would  make  him 
their  king  any  way.  The  world  did  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  kingly  attributes,  and  at  one 
time  tliey  followed  him,  throwing  down 
branches  of  ti  ees,  and  spreading  thrir  gar- 
ments in  the  way,  and  sliouting,  ''Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 
Ilosanna  in  the  highest !  "  But  it  did  not 
last  long.  Jesus  was  not  stirred  nor  puffed 
up  by  these  demonstrations.  He  felt  more 
like  weeping;  and,  in  fact,  he  had  wept  over 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  humanity.  God 
revealed  to  him  that  he  was  marching  to  a 
cruel  death,  and  that  this  death  was  to  be 
the  final  triumph  of  his  ministry  here  on 
earth.  None  of  them  could  comprehend  the 
wisdom  and  loving  kindness  of  this,  God's 
plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  fami- 
ly. Jesus  seemed  to  be  alone,  and  deserted 
by  all  the  world.  His  most  faithful  and 
earnest  followers  v\  ere  not  only  making  a 
sad  blunder,  but  they  rejected  the  very  idea 
that  he  should  die,  the  victim  of  the  hatred 
of  evil  men.  AVhen  he  tried  to  tell  Peter 
that  it  was  best  that  he  should  thus  die, 
Peter  vehemently  declared  that  it  should  not 
be  so.  I  can  imagine  how  sad  and  disap- 
pointed Jesus  felt  to  see  that  his  most  earn- 
est and  vehement  friend  and  follower  utter- 
ly rejected  God's  plan.  When  he  again  and 
again  tried  to  tell  this  little  band  of  follow- 
ers of  the  beauty  of  such  a.  life  of  sacrifice, 
they  either  were  utterly  unable  to  compre- 
hend it,  or  they  entijely  rejected  it.  When 
they  were  disputing  as  to  who  should  be 
greatest,  he  asked  tliem  if  they  were  able  to 
drink  of  the  cup  that  he  should  drink  of. 
They  promptly  replied,  witli  awful  and  al- 
most brazen  confidence,  that  they  were  able  ; 
and  one  of  these  two  was  the  ''  beloved  dis- 
ciple." When  the  time  came,  liowever,  they 
were  appalled  at  the  thought  of  this  terrible 
sacrifice,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  fied  in  dis- 
may. It  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
humanity.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me, 
that,  if  jesus  could  have  had  the  sympathy 
and  consolation  of  one  single  friend  and 
follower  at  this  time,  his  task  might  have 
been  by  far  an  easier  one.  At  the  mount 
of  transfiguration  he  was  cheered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  Moses  and 
Elijah,  and  we  are  told  that  tliey  cm  versed 
with  him  in  regard  to  this  very  matter. 
Who  knows  but  that  they  were  strengthen- 
ing him  for  this  very  ordeal  ?  He  was  not 
oiily  human  in  suffering,  as  we  are,  but  he 
was  tempted  by  Satan  as  we  are.  Satan 
tempted  him  in  the  wilderness  forty  days, 
but  Jesus  came  out  triumphant.  He  bade 
Satan  get  behind  him.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Satan  still  hung  around,  and  probably 
all  through  Christ's  life  on  earth,  or  until 
vei  y  nearly  the  cjcse  of  it,  It  Avas  probably 
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Satan  who  whispered  to  liim  that  it  w^as  a 
piece  of  folly,  and  quite  unnecessary,  when 
lie  prayed  in  the  garden  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him ;  but  when  the  prayer  was 
not  granted,  Jesus  was  able  to  say,  "  Never- 
theless, not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.'' 
After  this  struggle  Avith  temptation,  I  can 
imagine  that  S;itan  left  him;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  he  came 
back  during  these  last  agonies.  Perhaps 
the  fiery  fieiul  was  near  with  his  taunting 
suggestions  when  Jesus  breathed  those  last 
words,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  V 

Now.  I  have  reason  to  think,  dear  friends, 
that  it  is  quite  likely  Satan  will  try  to  tempt 
and  torment  us.  even  up  to  our  very  last 
moments.  If  tlie  Savior  was  called  upon  to 
battle  witli  him.  why  shouldn't  we  ?  This 
is  true,  however,  and  may  God  have  the 
praise  for  it,  that  the  same  grace  that  car- 
ried Jesus  through  will  carry  us  through. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  seemed  beyond  my 
comprehension  why  God's  plan  must  in- 
clude this  terrible  and  agonizing  torture. 
Wliy  should  God  plan  for  his  only  son  a 
death  by  human  hands  that  strikes  us  with 
horror  V  Again  I  feel  my  weakness,  and 
again  I  feel  how  utterly  unfit  I  am  to  try  to 
grapple  with  this  great  subject;  and  yet,  as 
I  study  these  closing  words  of  our  Savior,  a 
grandeur  and  glory  begin  to  unfold  them- 
selves to  my  comprehension,  such  as  I  have 
never  seen' before.  God  wants  us  to  be 
strong  and  brave ;  therefore,  in  giving  us 
a  model  life  to  pattern  ours  by,  it  must 
necessarily  include  a  life  of  courage  and 
bravery  and  self-sacrifice  amid  awful  suffer- 
ing. We  are  called  npon  to  endure  hard- 
ship in  suffering  here  in  this  world.  Yes, 
for  some  reason  that  we  can  not  understand 
or  comprehend,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
us  to  learn  to  endure  suffering;  and  the 
question  that  confronts  us  is.  Shall  we  shirk 
it  and  evade  responsibilities  and  trials,  or 
shall  we  face  thf  m  and  learn  to  take  them 
with  Christian-like  fortitude  and  courage  V 

We  are  finally  setting  close  to  our  text, 
dear  friends.  Peter  was  going  to  deliver  the 
Master  by  fighting.  He  was  acting  out  just 
what  he  said  some  time  before,  that  these 
things  should  not  be  ;  and  even  if  all  the  rest 
of  the  disciples  had  fled,  frightened  by  the 
mob  and  soldiers,  he  was  going  to  give  them 
to  understand  that  he  was  ready  to  fight, 
even  if  he  had  to  fight  alone.  He  could  not 
get  the  idea  out  of  his  head  but  that  the 
Master  needed  fighters.  Jesus  seemed  in- 
clined to  let  them  go  on,  without  any  effort 
whatever  to  escape  the  impending  violence 
— ''As  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb." 
Peter  deemed  it  a  good  deal  easier  to  fight 
than  to  be  trodden  upon.  He  ^vas  one  of 
those  people  who  vehemently  declare  they 
are  not  going  to  be  run  over  and  trampled 
in  the  mud  by  any  man.  After  all  Christ's 
teachings,  after  all  his  examples,  Peter  had 
no  glimpse  of  a  Christ-like  spirit.  Jesus 
said,  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  giv- 
en me.  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?'  Peter  said,  by 
his  actions,  ''  2s  o,  we  are  not  going  to  submit 
to  any  thing  of  that  sort."''  Poor  Peter  ! 
what  a  breaking-down  and  humbling  of  that 
jiaughty  spirit  there  came  a  few  hours  late;- ' 


Peter's  fault,  however,  was  more  of  the 
head  than  of  the  heart.  He  had  no  deliber- 
ate purpose  of  doing  wrong.  There  was  no 
cup  fov  him  to  drink  which  iie  was  rejecting. 
He  seemed  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  wicked  pride  in  his 
heart,  and  that  he  needed  some  great  lessons 
in  humility.  The  cup  was  a  hard  one  for 
the  Savior  to  drink,  just  as  many  of  our 
cups  are  hard  for  us.  For  a  time  he  felt  as 
if  he  could  not  go  through  with  it.  But  the 
better  spirit  at  length  triumphed  ;  and  aft- 
er the  triumph  he  speaks  of  it  as  his  glory. 
"Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified."  And 
the  glory  that  he  alludes  to  is  the  ignomini- 
ous death  on  the  cross. 

I  presume,  dear  friends,  that  you  and  I 
will  be  called  upon  to  pass  thi'ough  terrible 
trials— trials  that  will  make  our  flesh  creep, 
and  peihaps  our  beating  hearts  stand  still. 
Then  comes  the  awful  question  before  us, 
''  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me, 
shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  ''   Some  of  us  will  per- 
haps say,  ''  I  can  not,  I  can  not."   And  per- 
haps we  shall  turn  away  and  give  it  up. 
i  AVhat  then  ?   Why,  if  we  have  let  inclina- 
j  tion  rule  instead  of  a  sense  of  duty,  we  have 
1  started  in  the  Devil's  service,  and  the  end 
I  will  be  the  bottomless  pit.    I  do  not  know 
I  what  these  trials  will  be,  nor  in  what  shape 
they  may  come  ;  but  I  believe  they  come  to 
all  of  us.    May  be  the  appetite  for  strong 
drink  comes  over  you  as  it  never  came  over 
you  before.   Perhaps  you  lie  awake,  tossing 
j  in  torture  because  of  Satan's  promptings 
and  suggestions.    It  may  be  terribly  hard  to 
I  bear;  but,  my  friend,  you  will  simply  be 
I  tried  as  the  Master  was  tried.    '-The  cup 
I  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
[  drink  it  ?  " 

My  recent  visit  to  the  jail,  mentioned  in 
Our  Neighbors,  suggests  another  form  of 
temptation.    Suppose   you  know  it  to  be 
your  duty,  before  God  and  before  man,  to 
take  one  of  the  opposite  sex  to  be  your  com- 
panion for  life  ;  but  over  and  against  this 
duty,  suppose  circumstances  are  such  that 
you  love  another,  and  that  the  way  is  open 
1  before  you  to  do  as  you  choose.  I  know  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  be  united  for  life  to  some 
1  one  you  do  not  love.  Satan  whispers  to  you, 
!  that  you  had  better  die  first  than  make  such 
a  sacrifice.   The  recording  angel  suggests 
that  duty  is  the  path  of  peace,  even  though 
it  should  include  death  in  reality.   The  one 
I  course  may  seem  to  you  to  be  a  whole  life  of 
self-sacrifice ;  but  through  this  life  of  self- 
sacrifice,  Christ  the  Savior  may  be  by  your 
side.   The  other  course  seems  to  offer  you 
the  greatest  happiness  you  can  conceive  of, 
for  personal  inclination  can  appeal  tremen- 
j  dously  hard,  as  I  happen  to   know.  But 
j  there  can  be  no  Christ  with  it — no  Bible,  no 
religion,  no  God.   Well,  it  is  a  sad  fact,  my 
friend,  that   there  are  thousands  who  do 
I  choose  to  follow  inclination,  even  though  it 
cut  off  God  and  heaven,  and  the  peace  that 
the  Savior  can  give.   Now,  when  you  come 
to  such  a  crisis  as  this,  just  read  over  this 
text  — "  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  giv- 
j  en  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?"   Go  down  on 
your  knees,  ask  God  to  help  jon  do  your 
!  "duty,  and  go  forward.   Take  up  the  cross, 
I  nnd  follow  him  ;  and  let  nje  whisper  to  you, 
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by  way  of  encouragement,  that  by  and  by 
that  cross  will  be  found  easy  to  bear.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  may  think,  that,  because  I 
am  getting  old  and  well  along  in  years,  I  am 
forgetting  how  hard  it  is  to  give  up  some 
earthly  idol.  No,  I  am  not  forgetting,  but  I 
am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
these  things  are,  many  of  them,  but  fancies 
—fancies  pictured  by  Satan,  most  probably. 
You  may  imagine  you  really  love  some  one 
of  the  opposite  sex  who  is  untrue,  and  even 
impure.  My  friend,  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  only  a  foolish,  silly  notion.  The 
truest,  holiest,  purest,  and  happiest  love 
that  ever  blest  man  or  woman,  was  a  love 
governed  by  reason  and  common  sense,  and 
sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  This  false 
fabric,  built  up  by  the  Devil  himself,  can  be 
brushed  away  almost  as  easily  as  you  could 
brush  down  cobwebs.  All  that  is  needed  is 
the  spirit  that  the  Savior  breathed  in  our 
little  text—"  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?" 

You  may  be  in  anger ;  you  may  feel  for 
days  and  even  weeks  as  if  revenge  would  be 
the  sweetest  morsel  that  the  world  has  to 
offer;  but  duty  says, ''Never  mind;  let  it 
go."  And  Jesus  says, '' Do  good  to  those 
who  hate  you."  An  opportunity  comes  for 
doing  good  to  this  person  who  has  persecut- 
ed you.  You  stand  undecided.  The  old 
struggle  comes  up,  and  you  wonder  whether 
it  is  right  for  you  to  do  any  thing  so  revolt- 
ing to  your  feelings  and  inclination.  Re- 
member how  the  Savior  bade  Peter  put  up 
his  sword,  and  stood  silent  and  still  while 
they  put  upon  him  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  purple  robe.  ''  The  cup  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  itV"  None 
present  could  see  or  realize  that  his  glory 
was  approaching,  save  God  the  Father. 
And,  my  dear  friend,  the  glory  of  your  life 
is  waiting  for  you  when  you  fight  these  bat- 
tles and  go  through  these  struggles,  provid- 
ing the  prayer  of  your  heart  is, ''The  cup 
which  mv  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it?" 

Perhaps  you  feel  glad,  or  have  felt  glad,  to 
labor  f 01'  Christ  in  foreign  lands.  Your  edu- 
cation has  prepared  you  for  it.  You  step 
forth  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  fresh  from 
college.  Opportunites  are  offered  you  for  a 
brilliant  career  in  business  or  among  the 
professions.  The  companionship  of  cultur- 
ed and  intelligent  people  is  dear  to  you. 
The  luxuries  of  wealth  are  very  dazzling  and 
enticing.  Your  taste  for  the  things  you 
liave  prepared  yourself  for  through  the  labor 
of  years  may  "seem,  for  the  time  being,  to 
have  gone;  and  again  comes  the  question, 
"Shall  we  follow  taste  and  inclination,  or 
shall  we  follow  duty  V  "  It  seems  hard  to 
bid  adieu  to  loved  ones,  to  forego  the  plea- 
sures that  seem  to  fall  naturally  to  the  lot  of 
your  friends  and  associates.  What  would 
Jesus  say,  under  the  circumstances,  were  he 
in  your  place  ?  "  The  cup  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  V  "  Your 
life,  perhaps,  may  bid  fair  to  be  a  life  of  toil 
and  privation,  or  of  hardship  ;  perhaps  you 
lack  sympathy,  and  may  be  you  do  not  even 
receive  kind  words  ;  but  your  duty  demands 
that  you  stand  where  you  are,  and  try  to 
brighten  the  life  of  some  relative,  may  be. 


Perhaps  that  relative  is  unthankful— may  be 
bitter  and  sarcastic.  May  be  your  whole 
soul  revolts  at  the  imposed  bondage,  and 
yet  your  duty  lies  there.  May  be  the  very 
ease  which  you  coveted — things  which  you 
have  prayed  for,  are  before  you,  and  you 
have  but  to  say  the  word  ancl  all  is  yours  ; 
but  the  probabilities  are,  that  Christ  must 
be  left  behind  if  you  accept.  What  encour- 
agement is  there  for  you  to  waste  your  life 
in  this  way?  The  encouragement  of  the  ex- 
ample set  us  by  the  Master.  •'  The  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it?"  Suppose  you  take  these  words 
witli  you  ;  suppose  you  say  them  over  and 
over  again  to  yourself,  as  you  go  through  the 
busy  cares  of  life.  Do  you  think  it  beyond 
possibility  that  just  these  words  alone  may 
make  these  duties  joyous?  I  tell  you,  my 
friend,  they  are  the  words  of  life.  If  you 
cling  to  those  words,  and  rejoice  at  the  op- 
portunity of  sacrificing  for  his  dear  name's 
sake,  your  battles  are  mostly  over.  Satan 
flees  in  dismay  ;  and  even  though  your  lot  is 
a  humble  one  here  on  earth,  and  among 
things  earthly,  glimpses  of  that  great  un- 
known beyond,  and  of  the  glory  that  awaits 
all  who  delight  to  obey  and  love  his  holy 
name,  shall  be  your  portion.  These  words 
have  brought  me  so  much  happiness  of  late 
that  I  have  learned  to  associate  them  with  a 
beautiful  little  hymn,  a  verse  of  which  I 
wish  to  give  you  in  closing  : 

Sing  them  over  again  to  me, 

Wonderful  Avords  of  life, 
Let  me  more  of  their  beauty  see, 

Wonderful  words  of  life. 
Words  of  life  and  beauty, 

Teach  me  faith  and  dnbj; 
Beautiful  words,  wonderful  words, 

Wonderful  words  of  life. 


OK,  RATHEU,  A  TAI^K    AVITU    DR.  C.  C.  MILLER  IN 
REGARD  TO  TOPICS  CONNECTED  AVITtl  THE  SAME. 

TTp  CAKD  from  Dr.  Miller  announced  the  pleas- 
glJbi.    ing-  intelligence  that  he  would  stop  off  at 
jj^^    Medina  on  his  way  to  the  convention  at  In- 
dianapolis.   On  the  evening-  of  the  9th  he 
arrived  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-Recs. 
The  Monday  following  1  seized  the  opportunity  to 
learn  from  him  many  of  the  little  "  kinks  of  the 
trade,"  as  well  as  his  opinion  on  the  more  impoi'- 
tant  issues  connected  with  bee  keeping.   While  we 
were  standing  in  the  office  I  remarked  to  Dr.  Miller 
something  in  this  wise: 

"Let's  proceed  at  once  to  the  apiary,  where  we 
can  there  Avitness  the  operation  of  the  various  de- 
vices as  well  as  discuss  them.  Besides,"  I  contin- 
ued, "  T  Avish  to  learn  from  you  a  great  many  things 
Avhile  you  ai-c  here." 

A  moment  more  and  we  were  on  our  Avay  to  the 
apiary,  Avhen,  opposite  the  engine-house,  the  doc- 
tor said : 

"  I  should  like  to  see  your  new  engine." 

In  a  moment  more  Ave  Avei-e  looking  at  it. 

"  A  fine  one  indeed,"  said  the  doctor,  as  1  proceed- 
ed to  explain  the  principle  of  the  new  automatic 
cut-olf. 

"  You  see,"  said  T,  "  this  engine  is  quite  different 
in  appearance.  The  governor  is  located  on  the; 
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main  shaft,  and  is  connected  with  these  two  eccen- 
tric-rods, one  ol'  which  works  inside  the  other,  ac- 
complishing what  is  called  the  automatic  cut-off, 
and  the  steam-chest—" 

"  Yes,  that  is  very  nice,"  said  my  i'riend,  abruptlj  , 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  pleasant  eye,  as  I  proceeded 
with  an  elaborate  explanation;  " but,"  he  continu- 
ed, "  time  is  rerij  precious." 

" Certainly,"  said  I;  "it  is  /<ees  we  were  to  talk 
about,"  and  g-lancing  at  my  Waterbury,  which  T 
had  forgotten  to  wind,  T  intimated  mechanically  that 
time  was  tlying. 

A  moment  more,  and  wo  were  walking  down  one 
of  the  aisles. 

"  By  the  way."  said  friend  INI  ,  "  I  did  not  succeed 
in  milking  that  sawdust  fuel  you  spoke  of  in  Gi.ean- 
iNGS  work  in  my  Clark  smoker." 

Is  that  so?"  1  remarked,  a  little  surprised. 
'*  We  have  no  trouble  with  it  whatever.  I  will  light 
mj'  smoker  now,  that  you  may  see  ,iust  how  we 
manage  to  make  it  run  half  a  day." 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  house-apiary 
door.  When  inside  I  showed  him  the  keg  contain- 
ing the  sawdust. 

"Ah!  T  see,"  said  my  friend  "Four  sawdust  is 
very  different  from  mine." 

"  How  so?"  I  queried. 

"Your  sawdust,"  he  conti^uued,  "is  more  like  my 
shavings,  which  I  use  in  my  smoker.  That  is,  it  is 
stringy— more  of  a  spongj'  character,  and  will  not 
pack  so  solid  as  mine." 

While  he  was  speaking  I  proceeded  to  fill  and 
light  my  smoker.  Having  dropped  in  a  few  pieces 
of  rotten  wood,  T  sent  several  squirts  from  the  oil- 
er, and  in  a  twinkling  had  the  wood  ablaze.  I  ex- 
plained that  it  was  necessary  to  convert  these  fe^v 
chunks  of  rotten  wood  into  coals.  I  then  dumped 
in  a  few  handfuls  of  sawdust.  "Now,"  said  T, 
"  this  smoker  ought  to  run  lor  half  a  day."  I  work- 
ed the  bellows,  meantime,  vigorously',  but  no 
smoke.  I  continued,  but  no  smoke.  Dr.  Miller 
first  looked  amused,  and  then  laughed  in  his  quiet 
way.  On  the  contrary,  I  grew  a  little  nervous,  and 
explained  that  "I  had  never  had  it  do  that  way  be- 
fore." The  doctor  then  told  a  little  story  illustrat- 
ing my  case,  but  I'll  not  tell  it  here.  I  found  that, 
in  talking,  I  had  omitted  to  work  the  bellows  while 
dumping  in  the  sawdust.  I  emptied  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  smoker  on  the  ground.  I  then  filled  as 
before,  but  was  more  careful  to  keep  the  bellows 
working  while  I  dumped-in  the  sawdust.  The  re- 
sult was,  1  had  a  good  volume  of  smoke.  "Now," 
said  I,  "that  ought  to  last  four  or  five  hours," 
Avhich  it  did,  giving  a  good  volume  of  smoke. 

Dr.  Miller  then  explaiiicd  that  he  thought  he  had 
something  superior  to  the  kerosene  and  the  little 
oiler.  To  about  a  gallon  of  water  he  adds  a  pound 
of  saltpeter.  Into  this  mixture  he  throws  his  rot- 
ten wood.  The  wood  absorbs  the  liquid,  and  on 
drying  it  holds  the  saltpeter  in  its  fibers.  This,  he 
e'xplained,  pushed  into  the  shavings  which  he  uses, 
will  light  and  hold  fire. 

"  How  long  do  you  make  j'our  smoker  run  with- 
out refilling,  Avhen  charged  with  shavings,  and  the 
little  piece  of  prepared  wood  for  holding  the  fli'e?" 
I  asked. 

"  That  depends— about  an  hour  generally,"  was  his 
response.  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  no  trouble 
to  recharge  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  I  keep  a 
supply  of  shavings  in  a  covered  box  near  the  center 
of  my  apiary;  and  whenever  I  happen  to  go  by  said 


box,  and  my  smoker  needs  filling,  I  dump  in  a  few 
handfuls,  and  go  on  about  my  work." 

DRONE-TRAPS. 

Just  at  this  time  the  apiarist  came  into  the  apiary 
to  commence  work.  When  he  came  up  where  we 
were  talking  T  handed  him  the  smoker  I  had  just 
filled. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  doctor,  when  the  apiarist 
had  left  us,  "  T  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  Alley 
drone-traps." 

"Oh  !  yes,  sir,"  said  L  "  Here  is  one  on  the  shelf, 
and  also  one  of  the  Batchelder." 

The  doctor  then  explained  that  he  had  apiaries 
located  out  from  his  home,  and  that  it  sometimes 
happened,  during  the  sw^arming  season,  that  it  was 
three  or  four  days  before  he  and  his  assistants 
could  get  to  them. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "do  j'ou  think  the  Alley  trap, 
from  your  experience,  would  catch  a  queen  when 
the  swarm  issued,  and  keep  her  alive  three  or 
four  daj's  ?  " 

"I  think  not,  as  the  trap  is  now  constructed.  Four 
or  five  hours,  pcssiblj-  a  daj-,  would  be  as  long  as 
she  would  live,"  I  replied. 

I  then  explained  that  there  was  a  little  device  for 
letting  the  queen  go  back  into  the  hive,  when  the 
bees,  discovering  her  absence,  had  returned. 

"But  that  is  not  what  I  want,"  said  my  friend. 
"  The  queen  for  me  must  be  kept  alive  in  the  cage 
for  three  or  four  days."  After  discussing  it  for 
awhile,  and  referring  the  matter  to  "  A.  I.,"  it 
seemed  at  least  feasible  that  the  queen  might  be 
thus  kept  after  the  swarm  had  issued. 

I  then  attached  one  of  the  Alley  traps  to  a  chaff 
hive,  that  the  doctor  might  see  how  the  bees  be- 
haved. As  I  have,  in  a  former  issue,  explained,  the 
bees  on  returning  seemed  a  litlie  confused.  While 
we  were  watching,  a  number  of  said  bees  passed 
the  trap  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  and  with 
pollen  adhering  to  their  legs  too. 

About  this  stage  of  proceedings  father  came  out 
and  announced  that  Barney  (the  boss  printer)  said 
they  were  "  all  out  of  copy,"  and  that  I  must  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  my  desk  in  the  corner.  I  left  the 
doctor  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  did  not  see 
him  again  till  noon. 

At  the  noon  service  friend  Miller  gave  us  a  few 
choice  selections  of  his  songs,  rendering  them  in 
his  own  good  way.  I  will  say,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  of  our  readers  who  may  not  know,  our  machin- 
ery stops  pi-omptly  at  11.50  A.  m.,  and  the  hands  as- 
semble in  the  large  office.  During  the  ten  minutes 
we  have  a  brief  noon-service,  at  Avhich  time  the 
hands  join  in  singing,  after  Avhich  the  editor  of 
Gleanings  reads  and  talks,  ending  in  a  shoi-t 
praj-er.  For  Dr.  Miller  we  had  the  machinery  stop 
five  minutes  earlier- something  we  do  not  do  very 
often.  The  doctor  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his 
music,  and  I  think  I  never  heard  such  an  appeal  for 
Christ  through  the  medium  of  song  as  our  friend 
gave  us  in  those  15  minutes. 

CELLAIi  VERSUS  OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  friend  Miller  and  I  Avere 
together  again,  the  subject  of  wintering  came  up. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  j'ou  were  going 
to  Avinter  a  few  colonies  in  the  cellar." 

"But  Avhy  winter  in  the  cellar,  Avhen  we  haA-e 
been  obtaining  such  good  results  on  the  summer 
stands?  Besides,  it  takes  more  brains  to  winter  in- 
doors. The  matter  of  cellar  temperature  and  ven- 
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tilation  is  a  prcblem  in  itself.  Then  there  is  the 
lug-ging  in  and  out." 

In  reply  to  this,  friend  M.  said  that  those  wintered 
in  the  cellar  did  not  as  a  rule  require  half  the  stores 
of  these  -wintered  on  their  summer  stands,  and  that 
as  regards  the  lugging  back  and  forth,  to  and  from 
the  cellar,  it  cost  him  for  hired  help  about  one  cent 
per  colony.  On  a  moment's  reflection,  I  saw  that 
cellar  wintering  would  save  about  .50  cts.  per  colony 
on  the  supposition  that  it  would  save  about  ten 
pounds  of  syrup;  the  syrup  I  called  worth  about  [.c. 
But  friend  Miller,  in  order  to  secure  proper  ventila- 
tion, as  well  as  temperature,  heots  his  cellar  with  a 
hard-coal  stove.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  what  part  this 
played  in  the  expense,  but  I  presume  that  he  would 
say  that  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  expense  of 
chaff  hives  in  out-door  wintering. 

"But,"  said  I  at  length,  "  I  don't  believe  we  have 
suitable  accommodations,  as  the  cellar  which  we 
built  for  the  purpose  under  our  new  house  has 
steam-pipes  connecting  radiators  in  the  room  above. 
At  any  rate,  suppose,  friend  Miller,  you  take  a  look 
at  the  cellar,  and  as  you  have  had  experience  in 
this  matter,  you  can  advise  us." 

We  went  together  in  company  with  the  apiarist  to 
look  at  the  cellar— a  large  spacious  one  with  heavy 
stone  walls  supporting  the  brick  building  above. 

"  Why,"  said  the  doctor,  on  carefully  surveying  it, 
"  this  would  be  a  capital  place." 

"  But  the  steam-pipes  ?  "  I  interposed. 

"I  think  they  will  cause  no  trouble,"  he  replied; 
"besides,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they 
are  covered  up.  A  little  heat  from  the  pipes  will  be 
an  advantage.  You  know  I  heat  my  cellar  with 
a  stove  to  bring  about  proper  ventilation.  Why, 
yes,  you  ought  to  try  a  few  here  for  the  sake 
of  Gleanings." 

"Do  you  really,  then,  think  they  would  winter 
here  ?  "  said  1,  brightening  at  the  thought. 

"T  don't  know,  of  course,  but  I  think  they  would; 
at  any  rate,  you  can  try,"  he  answered. 

"But  there  are  no  sub-earth  ventilators,  such  as 
you  have  described  in  Gleanings,"  said  I. 

"You  won't  need  them,  if  you  put  onlj'  a  few  col- 
onies ln;the  cellar  by  way  of  experiment,"  said  he. 

"I  believe,  then,  if  nothing  prevents  I  Avill  try 
four  or  five  colonies,  and  report  in  Gleanings,"  I 
replied. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  factory  we  began  to  dis- 
cuss supers,  hives,  reversing,  etc.,  but  I  shall 
hardly  have  space  to  go  into  details  here,  though  I 
may  occasionally  refer  to  them  in  future  issues. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Miller,  I  will  state  that  the  con- 
vei'sation  related  is  not  strictly  verbatim,  yet  suf- 
ticiently  accurate,  I  hope,  to  preserve  the  true 
shade  of  ideas. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say,  if  Dr.  Miller  will 
pardon  the  familiarity  of  his  junior  in  age  and  ex- 
pei-ience,  that  he  is  a  "grand  good  fellow,"  and, 
better  than  all,  a  true  follower  of  Christ.  He  did 
not  make  me  to  feel  at  all  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"  big  guns  "  on  bees,  and  for  that  reason  my  con- 
versation with  him  was  more  free.  1  believe  I 
never  yet  fully  realized  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  interchange  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
bees  with  a  brother  bee-keeper.  I  gleaned  many  a 
little  fact  from  our  friend,  which  I  could  not  have 
obtained  from  conventions  or  bee-journals,  though 
I  do  not  in  the  least  depreciate  the  value  of  either. 
These  "  ujiconventional  conventions,"  as  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson  has  fitly  put  it,  are  just  Avhat  bee-keep- 


I  ers  need.  In  fact,  my  friend  W.  Z.  will  remember 
that  I  had  with  him  one  such  a  visit  some  three  or 
four  years  ago.  I  would  say,  then,  brother  bee- 
keepers, get  together  more;  and  while  you  recog- 
nize the  value  of  these  large  convention?,  do  not 
ignore  the  little  ones  where  "  two  is  company  and 
three  is  none."  Ernest. 
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I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.— John  17: 15. 


HONEY-JUMBLES. 

We  are  now  able  to  furnish  you  a  barrel  of  those 
nice  honey-jumbles  for  an  even  $5.00.  There  are 
from  45  to  50  pounds  in  a  barrel,  and  a  dozen  and  a 
half  cakes  make  a  pound,  as  a  rule. 

NO  MORE  QUEENS. 

Prom  J.  P.  Moore  we  have  received  the  following 
card : 

Please  tell  the  brethren  in  your  Oct.  15  issue  not  to  send  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens  until  next  spring,  as  my  season's 
stock  of  queens  is  exhausted,  and  I  am  still  receivirigr  orders 
which  I  can  not  till.  J.  P.  Moork. 

Morgan,  Ky.,  Oct.  11, 1886^  

A  CORRECTION. 

On  page  781  of  our  last  issue,  1  was  in  error  In 
supposing  that  our  friend  C.  C.  Miller  reflected  on 
publishers  and  supply-dealers,  as  our  readers  will 
notice  by  a  careful  reading  of  his  article.  If  the 
doctor  will  accept  my  apology,  I  will  try  to  be  more 
careful  hereafter.   

A  BOOK  ON  CELERY  CULTURE. 

The  best  thing  we  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of 
is  a  little  book  of  15  pages,  by  W.  AV.  Rawsoh,  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  The  book  is  advertiacd  at  25  cts. ;  but 
by  purchasing  100  copies,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish 
them  lor  15  cts.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  one  cent 
extra  for  postage.  It  gives  full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  storing  for  winter,  as  well  as  cultivation. 

the  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST. 

I  BELIEVE  we  have  omitted  to  notice  that  this 
journal  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  old  friend  Henry 
Alley,  and  so  far  it  seems  to  be  managed  with  much 
credit  to  him.  The  October  number  contains  arti- 
cles from  Prof.  Cook,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Charles  Muth, 
Heddon,  and  others.  As  these  all  write  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wintering,  it  makes  this  one  number  of  con- 
siderable value.   

THE  SOLAR  WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

In  our  recent  articles  on  the  above,  we  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  credit  of  the  invention 
belongs  to  O.  O.  Poppleton,  formerly  of  Williams- 
town,  la.,  who  recently  moved  to  Florida.  Friend 
P.'s  description  and  illustrations  will  be  found  in 
Gleanings  for  September,  1883.  From  the  descrip- 
tion there  given,  it  seems  likely  that  friend  P.  used 
it,  even  before  any  of  the  friends  who  have  men- 
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tioned  it  in  California.  Wo  have  also  omitted  to 
give  credit  in  our  ABC  book,  but  it  will  be  credit- 
ed in  the  new  edition,  now  on  the  press. 


DISCOUNT  ON  GOODS  ORDERED  FOR  NEXT  SEASON  S 
USE. 

During  the  month  of  November,  the  discount 
mentioned  on  page  755,  Sept.  15th  issue,  will  be 
changed  to  8  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent.  Re- 
member, if  j-ou  want  the  10  per  cent  discount,  get  in 
j'our  oi'ders  before  November  1. 


buckwheat,  another   USE  FOR  IT. 

About  the  time  our  European  silverhuU  buck- 
wheat began  to  fill  out  with  grain,  one  of  our  hens 
which  had  stolen  a  nest  brought  out  a  large  brood 
of  chickens.  In  a  few  days  more  another  did  the 
same,  and  then  a  third.  Now,  these  thi'ee  broods  of 
chickens  have  not  had  a  bit  of  care  or  attention. 
We  should  think  they  would  average  ten  or  a  dozen 
chicks  each;  but  they  are  so  spry  in  the  buckwheat 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  count  them.  Here 
we  have  three  broods  of  blooded  stock  that  cost  ab- 
solutelj'  nothing  in  the  way  of  expense  for  food,  or 
time  and  attention,  and  yet  I  think  not  a  chick  has 
been  lost.  Now,  whj'  will  not  those  who  make  a 
business  of  raising  poultry  sow  patches  of  buck- 
wheat at  intervals,  expressly  for  the  fowls  and 
chicks?  If  the  poultrj^-raiser  be  a  bee-keeper  also, 
he  can  raise  a  crop  for  his  bees  and  poultrj',  and 
the  one  does  not  conflict  with  the  other  at  all, 
neither  is  there  any  expense  in  harvestiug  the  hon- 
ey or  the  grain,  providing  just  about  enough  be 
sowed  for  the  fowls  and  no  more. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 

Nebraska  bee-keepers  will  meet  for  iheii'iiext  nnnual  ses- 
sion in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Jan.,  1887. 

 H.  N.  Patterson-,  Sec. 

The  Southern  111.  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  hold  its  next 
meeting:  at  Benton,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  Thursday,  Oct.  21,1886, 
at  10  A.  M.  F.  H.  Kexnedy,  Sec. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bee-keepers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  l^-thian  Hall,  corner  of  Main  and  Uth  Streets, 
Kansas;  Citv,  Mo.,  Oct.  k:7,  2K,  29, 1886.  P.  Baldwin,  Sec. 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Central  ilichigan  Bee  Keep- 
ers' Association  will  convene  in  Pioneer  Hall,  at  the  Capitol 
Building,  in  Lansing,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  J.  AsHwouTH,  Pres. 

Lansing,  Midi. 

ILUXOIS  CENTRAL  BEE-KEEPERS. 

In  consideration  of  the  meeting  at  Quincv,  111.,  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  of  Oct.,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Bee  Keepers'  Society  have  postponed  the  yearly  meeting 
at  Mt.  Sterling,  111.,  from  Oct.  19th  and  20th.  to  Nov.  24th  and 
25th.  The  prospects  for  a  grand  success  are  certainly  good, 
as  many  active  and  prominent  apiarists  and  specialists  have 
signified  their  intention  to  be  present.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Court-House,  and  hotel  accommodations  are  good. 
We  are  negotiating  with  the  landlord  for  rates  at  the  Citv  Ho- 
tel, which  we  think  will  not  exceed  Si. 00  per  da  v. 

J.  M.  H.isiBAUGH,  Sec. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 

For  «'he  benefit  of  friends  who  have  black  or  hybrid  queens 
which  they  want  to  dispose  of,  we  will  inseit  notices  free  of 
charge,  as  below.  We  do  this  becuse  there  is  ha'-dly  value 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  f'^r  buying  them  up  and  keep- 
ing them  in  stock;  and  j  et  if.  is  oftentimes  quite  an  accommo- 
dation to  those  who  can  not  afford  higher-piiced  ones. 

Six  hybrid  queens  at  25  cts.  apiece,  or  the  lot  for 
SS1.25.  C.  F.  Uhl,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

Two  mismated  Italian  queens  to  spare  at  40  cents 
each.  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O. 

T  have  a  few  fine  hybrid  queens  at  30  cts.  each,  bj' 
return  mail. 

W.  A.  Sanders,  Oak  Bower,  Hart  Co.,  Ga. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACT0E7,  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.   See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our 
usual  rates.  All  ad's  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  5  lines,  and  j-ou  must  say  you  want  your  ad.  in  this  de- 
partment, or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  error.  You 
can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over 
five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates. 


TTT ANTED. —Beeswax.  Any  amount  of  average 
\y  beeswax,  at  22  cts.,  cash  on  delivery. 

E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
ITtfdb  Apiarian  Supply  Dealers. 

n  BEAT  BABGAIN.— 2  printing-presses,  50  fonts  of 
Lt  type,  cases,  rules,  leads,  etc.   Cost  about  S3C0; 
will  sell  for  5?125.    But  little  used. 
19-20d     W.  Earle  Cass,  Roseland,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


(T)  -  STANDS  of  Italian  bees  for  sale  in  new  chaff 
,40  hives  at  !?7.00. 


2u-21d 


John  C.  Stewart,  Hopkins,  Mo. 


A  GRAND  OFFER.  Pure  Italian  bees  in  new  two- 
J\  story  L.  hives,  only  f 5.00.  1  guarantee  safe  ar- 
rival, and  3J  lbs.  of  honey.  For  particulars,  address 
20d  S.  F.  REED,  N.  Dorchester,  N.  H. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  my  Given  fdn.  mill,  good 
VY  as  new.  1  will  take  honey,  or  good  winter  ap- 
ples for  it.  L.  Beckwith,  Berlin,  Wis. 

TESTED  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens  at  Sl.OO 
each,  to  close  out  my  surplus  stock.  Italians 
crossed  with  Carniolans,  2  for  $1.00.   Or  I  will  ex- 
change for  high-class  W.  Leghorn  chickens. 
20d   Chas.  D.  Duvall,  Spencerville,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 

Tir ANTED. —To  exchange  strawberry-plants,  six 
M   vajieties,  for  untested  queens. 
20-21d  J.  A.  Green,  Dayton,  111. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  extracted  honey,  5 
U  chaff  Eclectic  hives,  just  as  good  as  new,  or  for 
each,  at  $2.00  each— a  bargain. 

20-21d  F.  Holtice,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS,  tested,  $1;  hybrid,  3  for  $1. 
i   18-20db    N.  Adams,  Sorrento,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  pant  cloth  and  black 
VV  waterproof  cloth,  for  pure  Italian  bees.  Sam- 
ples will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  offers. 
20d  T.  Drew,  So.  Hanover,  Mass. 


THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS,  14  different  and  dis- 
tinct varieties— will  exchange  chicks  for  full 
colonies  of  Italians- must  have  sufficient  honey  to 
Avinter.      XLCR  Poultry  Yards,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 


117 ANTED.— Honey,  extracted  preferred,  in  ex- 
>V  change  lor  hives,  frames,  section  boxes,  saw- 
mandrels,  and  bee-hive  machinery-   What  have  you 
got,  and  what  do  you  want  for  if:' 
20tfdb  D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

IVANTED.— To  exchange  17  acres  of  good  land, 
yy  Lewis  Co.,  Ky.,  for  Italian  bees  in  Simplicity 
hives.  Forty  good  colonies  take  the  land  if  in  30 
days.   Address  L.  B.  Polk,  Selden,  Fayette  Co.,  O. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  cash,  or  good  horses 
yy   and  mules,  200  colonies  of  bees  in  Simplicity 
frames;  also  40  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  citj'. 
20tfdb   Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange.— One  French  buhr  mill- 
stone for  grinding  feed.  IS  inches'in  diameter;  as 
good  as  new;  will  sell  for  half  prioe. 
20d  H.  L.  Richmond,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

Fire:  Fire:  Fire!  Brother  bee-keepers,  you  all 
want  my  LIGHTNING  FIRE-KINDLER,  cost- 
ing about  the  same,  almost  as  necessary,  and  but 
little  more  trouble,  than  matches.  Perfectly  safe. 
No  litter.  Time,  temper,  and  match  saving;  house- 
hold convenience.  It  makes  a  fire  immediately. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  by  mail  for  20  cts. 
20tfdb  S.  S.  Butler,  Los  Gatos,  California. 
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DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag-,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  F.  L.  Doughertj%  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. ;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis. ;  Chas.  Hertel, 
.Tr.,  Freeburg-,  111. ;  Ezra  Baer,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. ;  E. 
S.  Armstrong-,  Jersey ville,  Illinois;  Arthur  Todd, 
1910  Germantown  Ave.,  Phil'a,  Pa.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Coburg-,  Iowa;  Elbert  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.; 
D.  A.  Fuller,  Cherry  Valley,  111.;  Clark  Johnson  & 
Son,  Coving-ton,  Kentucky;  J.  B.  Mason  &  Sons, 
Mechanic  Falls,  Maine;  C.  A.  Graves,  Birmingham, 
O.;  M.J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kan.;  J.W.Porter, 
Chai"lottesville,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. ;  E.  R.  NewComb, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  J.  A.  Huma- 
son,  Vienna,  O. ;  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  (3., 
J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Aspinwall  &,  Tread- 
well,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. ;  Barton,  Forsgard  &  Barnes, 
Waco,  McLennan  Co.,  Texas,  W.  E.  Clark,  Oriskany, 
N.  Y.,  and  numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Complimentary  and  imso- 
licited  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
lo  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  ©ADANT  &  SON, 
obtfd       Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD!! 

The  Invertible  Bee-Hive 

InvertlMe  Frames, 

INVERTIBLE    SURPLUS  ■  CASES, 

top,  bottom,  and 
Entrance  Feeders. 

Catalogues  Free.  Address 

J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

 4-3db  

Foundation  -  Mill  For  Sale. 

One  ten-inch  Root  comb-mill,  second  hand.  The 
mill  has,  however,  been  completely  fitted  up,  paint- 
ed, and  varnished,  and  is,  to  all  appearances,  both 
in  looks  and  quality  of  work,  equal  to  a  new  one. 
Price  »15.00.  The  list  price  of  a  new  mill  of  this 
kind  is  $20.00.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

4  H.-P.  ENGINE  FOR  SALE. 

A  Ji(ii'f/(ihi  for  the  man   who  is  ht  need  of  o 
I'"iryt''€l<is.s  Eiu/ine  and  Ttoilcr. 

This  is  one  of  B.  W.  Payne  &  Son's  Eureka  en- 
}?ines,  the  same  that  we  advertise  in  our  catalog-ue. 
It  has  run  3  months  since  it  was  new:  has  had  a  10- 
foot  g-alvanized-iron  smoke-stack  added,  and  is  in 
perfect  running-  order.  The  man  who  is  holdinff  it 
had  to  put  in  a  larger  one  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  trade.  The  price  of  a  new  engine  and  boiler 
complete,  no  stack,  is  $375.00;  but  to  make  a  quick 
sale  we  will  sell  this  one  with  the  stack  for  $2:^5. 00, 
tree  on  board  cars  at  Higginsville,  Mo. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


MUTH'S 

HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 

vtti  .\  KE  <;l.a«s  howey-jars, 

TIN  BUCKETS,  BEE-HIVE!*^, 
HONE  1 -SECTIONS,  Ac,  &c. 
PERFECTION  COL.D-BL.AST  SMOKERS. 


Apply  lo       CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cencinnati,  O. 
P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "  Practical  Hints  to 
Bee-Keepers."  Itfdb 


100  FINE  PRINTED  ENVELOPES, 

white,  or  assorted  colors,  with  name,  business,  and 
address  on,  all  for  40  c;  "jO  for  2.5  ets.   By  mail  post- 
paid. Cards  and  letter-heads  at  same  prices. 
17-22db       Address      G.  F.  ROBB,  Oilman,  Iowa. 


VANDERVORT 

COMB  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville.  Pa. 


GOOD    NEWS   FOR  DIXIE! 
SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Separators, 
&€.,  of  Root's  Manufacture,  Sliipped 
Irom  here  at  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.   Price  List  Free. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 


WETUMPKA,  ALABAMA. 

3-24db 


BE  SURE 

To  send  a  postal  card  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 

APIARIAN  e«.e-T^?jS  SUPPLIES 

tains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  every  thing 
new  and  desirable  in  an  apiary, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 


J.  C.  SAYLES, 

3  tfd       Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 


Western  headquarters  for  bee-men's  supplies. 
Four-piece  sections,  and  hives  of  every  kind,  a 
specialty.  Flory's  coi-ner-clamps.  etc.  Orders  for 
sections  and  clamps  tilled  in  a  few  hours'  notice. 
Send  for  sample  and  prices. 

M.  R.  MADARY, 
22  2ldb       Box  172.       Fresno  City,  CaL 


HOW  TO  RAISE  COMB  HONEY. 

Price  5c.  You  need  this  pamphlet,  and  my  free 
bee  and  supply  circular.  '  istfdb 

OLIVER  FOSTER,  Mt.  V^ernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.   See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  8btfd 


SURE 


TO  SEND 

FOS  MY  NEW 

PRICE  LIST  FOR  1886, 

Before  purchasing  your  Ree- Sup- 
plies.  Cash  paid  for  Beeswax.  Ttfdb 

A.  B.  HOWE,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
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Books  for  Bee- Keepers  and  Others. 

Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

In  buying  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable 
to  disappointment,  if  we  make  a  purchase  without 
seeing  the  article.  Admitting  that  the  bookseller 
could  read  all  the  books  he  offers,  as  he  has  them  for 
sale,  it  were  hardly  to  be  expected  he  Avould  be  the 
one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good  things 
about  a  book.  I  very  much  desire  that  those  who  fa- 
vor me  with  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  therefore  I  am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by 
mentioning  all  the  faults  so  far  as  I  can,  that  the 
purchaser  may  know  what  he  is  getting.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list,  books  that  I  approve  I  have  marked  with 
a  *;  those  I  espcciallu  approve,  **;  those  that  are  not 
up  to  times,  +;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter 
for  the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between 
the  lines,     foreign,  §. 

BOOKS  ESPECIALLY   FOR  BEE-KEEPEKS. 
As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  (roods  by  ti 
or  express,  incurrintr  no  postufre,  we  jri^  e  prices  separ 
You  will  notice,  that  you  can  jnd>re  of  the  size  of  the  book 
well,  by  the  amount  required  for  postage  on  each 
P^>.sta^re  ]  'ice  without  \»> 

12  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture**  Paper  

15  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture**  Cloth  

5  I  A  Year  Among  the  Bees,  by  C.  C.  Miller  ** 

14  I  Bef^s  and  Bee-keepiug.  by  Frank  Cheshire, 

England  **S  

10  I  Cook's  New  Manual  **  Cloth   .... 

2  Dzierzou  Theory*'^  

1  I  Extracted  Honey,  Dadant*  

1  I  Foul  Brood;  Its  management  and  cure; 

D.  A.  Jones**   

1  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine  

10   Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey-Bee**t 

10   Quinbv's  New  Bee-Keeping**  

10  Queen-Rearing,  by  H.  Alley*  

4  Success  in  Bee  Culture,  bv  James  Heddon* 

10  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist**  

The  Apiary:  or.  Bees,  Bee-Hives,  and  Bee  Cul- 
ture, by  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  England*^  l 

British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  -  Book,  by  Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Englaud*§   40 

BIBLES,  HY^NIX-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS. 

8  I  Bible,  yoocl  print,  neatly  bound   25 

10  !  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress**   50 

3  I  "Dose  of  Truth,"  for  tobacco  users   20 

I  Ester  Ried**   1  35 

32  I  Fables  and  Allegories.   The  most  beauti  ful  piece 

of  work  in  tht^  way  of  a  book  that  I  have  ever  so4d,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  it  is  the  handsomest  book  1  ever  saw.   It  is  a 
lar;^e-sized  book  of  512  ]iajres,  full  of  ensrravin.crs  of  surpassing 
beauty.    The  paper  and  printing  are  pnibably  equal  to  any 
thing'in  the  way  of  a  book  now  in  the  niarkf  t.    Our  readers 
may  ask,  "  "What  are  the  tables  an  1  allegories  nboutT'  AVell, 
they  are  about  you  and  me.    As  an  illustration,  in  the  center 
of  the  book  vou  will  fintl  tlie  f  \b!e  of  tlie  Lantei  n  people,  which  j 
I  gave  on  p.':-!l.T,  May  15.  1SS5.    1  copied  the  story,  hut  I  did  not  I 
have  the  wonderful  picture-  that  tlie  auth"r  has  in  this  book,  j 
The  book  is  written  bv  the  author  of  the  Srorv  of  the  Bible,  i 
There  is  but  one  fault  to  iir,d  w.th  it  ;  th  it  is.it  costs  .S2.00.  , 
Ilowever.  if  any  of  you  wani  a  bn  )k  worth  S'2.(X\  evcr.^-  cent  of 
it,  you  will  find  it  in  this  book  of  fables  and  alles'ories.    It  will  ; 
make  you  cry.  if  you  chin't  look  out;  and  ilie  best  of  it  is,  that  ! 
the  chances  are  ^  ery  great  that  you  will  be  better  after  you  j 
have  cried.    1  nevei'  s\w  any  thing  in  my  life,  nicer  for  a 
Christmas  in-esent;  or  if  y(ni  "want  a" beautiful  hook  to  put  on 
the  celiter-table  of  your  lje>t  room,  you  can  not  find  a  hand- 
somer one  for  the  money.    Perhaps  l" am  >aying  a  good  deal ;  I 
but  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me  after  you  have  seen  the  book, 
you  can  send  it  back  and  have  your  money  returned.    They  are 
"so  large  and  heavy  that  the  iiostage  on  them  is  32  c.  extra.  AVc 
can  sell  two  books  for  81.75  each:  three  for  Si. 65  each;  five  or 
more.  SI. 60  each. 

6  I  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet.   By  the  author  of 

the  Story  of  the  Bible.  A  l)etter  book  for  young  children  can 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  round  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  thpre  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  attractive  book.  Beau- 
tifully bound,  and  fully  illustrated.  Price  50c.  Two  copies 
will  be  sold  for  75  cents.   Postage  six  cents. 

5  1  Harmony  of  the  Gospels   35 

3  I  John  Ploughman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  by 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon*  . .  10 

2  I  Moody  and  Sankey's  Gospel  Hymns,  words 

only.  No.  I.  or  No.  IV.,  paper   05 

3  I  Same,  board   10 

5  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board   30 

5  I  Same,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  combined, 

words  only,  board   20 

10  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board   75 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  ;covers. . .  05 

5  I  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  cover  10 

5  I  Robinson  Crusoe,  paper  cover   20 

15  I  Story  of  the  Bible**   1  00 

A  large  book  of  700  pages,  anrj  ?Si  illustratio.q.s.   Will  be  read 

/)y  almost  every  child.  .    ^  -  -  


4  I  The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life**. . .  25 
0  I  "The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  Muller**   1  15 

2  I  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,  by  T.  S.  Arthur*  03 

MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  A  B  C  Of  Carp  Culture,  Peirce**   35 

3  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**   35 

3  I  An  Egg-Farm,  Stoddard**   45 

I  Marn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings*   1  50 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures^  ...  25 ' 

Canarv  Birds;  paper.  .50c:  cloth*   75 

Cranberry  Cultiirf,  White's   1  25 

Dictionary,  2:^^000  words  and  phrases*   15 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring. . .  1  50 

.  Fuller's  Pi-actical  Forestry   1  50 

10   Gardening  For  Pleasure,  Henderson*   1  40 

10  I  Gardening  for  Profit**   140 

-  ■  ~     -          -  -        -    .            -  ^ 

2  10 
25 


10  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson** 
I  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . . 

.5  I  Gregorj'  on  Cabbages ;  papei**  

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes;  papei-*   25 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions;  papei-*   25 

10  I  Household  Conveniences   1  4(1 

20  I  How  the  Farm  Pavs.  by  Pet?r  Henderson  and 

William  Crozier.  A  book  of  lOO  pages,  full  of  pictures  of  all 
the  late  iniiu-ovement<  in  plants,  stock,  and  machinery,  and, 
in  fact,  every  tiling  pertaining  to  the  f.arm.  Pi-ice  By 
buving  tlien'i  in  huge  l"ts  1  am  enabled  to  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  to  (tLEaxiv'tS  for  SI.  .'5.  If  wanted  by  mail,20cts. 
extra  for  postage.  To  any  one  who  will  send  S2.95,  wewill 
send  the  book  and  Glkamngs  one  year  postpaid.** 

5  I  How  to  ^Nlakc  Candv**.-.  !   45 

10  I  How  to  Keep  Store*   I  00 

I  Hints  for  Painters.  Paper-Hangers,  &:c*   25 

2  I  In.iurious  Insects,  Cook   25 

I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 
chard, Stewart*   50 

I  Peach  Culture,  Fulton's   1  50 

10 
2  00 
15 

10 
1  40 
15 


I  Potatoe  Culture,  (Prize  Essay)*  Paper. 

1  I  Poultry  tor  Pleasure  and  Profit**  

Practical  Poultrj'-Keeper,  Wright*  

2  I  Purdy's  Small-Fruit  Instructoi-*  

2  I  Silk  and  the  Silkworm  

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fullei-*  

3  I  Strawberrv  Culturist.  Fuller*  


I  Ten  Acres  Enough**   1  00 


10 


3  00 
5  00 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases. 

2  I  The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses; 

Hodgson;  Abridged   1.3 

10  I  The  New  Agriculture,  or  the  Waters  Led 

Captive   1-10 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  Terry**  40 
3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  of  the  Micro- 
scope**  47 

,    I  Touman's  Household  Science*   175 

BOOKS  THAT  I  HAVE  NEVER  EXAMINED,  BUT  THAT 
ARE  IN  GOOD  REPUTE. 

American  Fruit-Culturist,  Thomas   3  00 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants   1  75 

Burn's  Architectural  Drawing-Book   1  00 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms;  paper,  50c;  cloth   75 

Cements  and  Glue   25 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets. . . 
Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America,  Downing. 

Farming  For  Boys   1  25 

Hop  Culture...."   30 

Harris  on  The  Pig   150 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One   1  25 

Insects  In.iurious  to  Vegetation;  Plain,  $4  00; 

with  Colored  Plates   6  50 

IVfoney  in  The  Garden,  Quinn   1  50 

]Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  Gray   3  00 

My  Vinevard  at  LakevicAA-   1  25 

Practical  Butter-Book,  Willard   100 

Pear  Culture  For  Profit,  Quinn   1  00 

Parsons  on  The  Rose   1  50 

Shooting  on  The  AVinsr   75 

Taxidermist' s  Manual   1  00 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  it,  in  case  of  Acci- 
dent, &c   50 

Youatt  on  Sheep   1  00 

Address  your  orders  to 

A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Weelsly 

British  Bee  Journal. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  now  mailed  to  our  ad- 
dress in  packages,  weeklj-.  In  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  we  offer  them  at  present  at  $2.62  per 
year,  postage  paid,  beginning  Januai-y,  1886.  Will 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  every  number. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina,  Ohio. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUEE. 


^  A*WHEELBABROW«  FOR  *  BEE  -  KEEPERS, 

ALSO   A    WHEJELBAItltOW  FOR    WOMEN,    CIULDItEN,  AND 
r:^OPLE    WHO  ARE  NOT  VERY  STOUT. 

I  have  several  times  felt  as  if 
I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  at 
making-  a  wheelbarrow  of  our 
strongest  wood  and  our  best 
steel,  properly  braced  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  give  strength, 
and  yet  not  weigh  one  ounce 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry. At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  last 
year  I  found  a  wheelbarrow  that 
came  so  near  flJling  the  bill  that 
I  asked  the  manufacturers  how 
cheaply  they  could  make  100. 
The  wheelbarrow  was  all  T  could 
desire;  but  the  price,  I  thought 
then,  was  more  than  we  could 
stand.  During  the  wintei',  how- 
ever, they  made  a  proposition 
OUR  35-POUND  WHEELBARROW,  CAPABLE  OF  CARRYING  500  POUNDS,  which  1  Considered  very  reason- 
able, providing  they  could  make 

them  at  their  convenience,  when  times  were  dull.  Well,  friends,  the  wheelbarrows  are  here,  and  they  are 
a  surprise  to  everybody.  We  show  you  a  picture  above.  We  have  two  sizes— the  smaller  one  weighing 
only  35  lbs.,  and  yet  it  will  carry  500  lbs.  safely,  and  it  can  be  packed  so  closely  together  for  shipment  that 
you  can  take  the  whole  thing  under  your  arm  and  walk  off  easily.  The  wheel  has  flat  spokes  instead  of 
round.  The  different  pieces  are  all  cut  and  forged  by  means  of  dies.  The  legs  ai-e  steel,  so  they  will 
neither  break  nor  bend,  even  if  you  bump  them  on  the  sidewalk.  The  springs  are  oil-tempered,  with  ad- 
justable bearings,  so  you  can  tighten  them  up  for  wear.  More  than  all,  the  wheelbarrows  are  the  nicest 
job  of  painting  and  varnishing,  I  believe,  I  ever  saw,  for  a  farm  implement.  They  are  handsome  enough 
to  go  around  town  with,  and  strong  enough  to  do  heavy  work;  and  yet  the  price  of  the  small  size  is  only 
$4.00,  the  same  as  our  iron  wheelbarrow.  The  larger  size  is  $4.50.  The  only  discount  that  can  be  made 
is  5  per  cent  off  for  two;  10  per  cent  off  for  five,  or  J5  per  cent  oft'  for  ten  or  more.  Th<  y  can  be  sent 
either  by  freight  or  express.   It  is  only  five  minutes'  work  tu  put^one  together. 


GALVANIZED    WIRE  NETTING, 

FOR  POULTRY  INCLOSURES,  ETC. 


This  wire  netting  comes  in  rolls  150  feet  in  length 
and  4  feet  in  width.  This  would  give  600  sq.  ft.  of 
surface,  and  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  it  at  the  low 
price  of  one  cent  per  sq.  foot,  or  16.00  for  a  roll. 
Staples  for  fastening  to  the  posts  are  cts.  per  lb., 
and  1  lb.  contains  about  400  staples.  About  1  lb.  of 
these  is  needed  for  a  roll  of  netting.  The  posts  to 
hold  it  should  be  not  more  than  10  ft.  apart,  and  it 
should  be  set  in  the  ground  at  leasts  ft.  You  can 
put  on  a  top  rail,  if  you  choose,  but  the  selvage 
edge  of  the  netting  makes  a  pretty  strong  fence; 
and  as  the  fowls  can  not  see  it  they  can  not  tell  how 
hightotly;  and  after  being  bumped  down  several 
times  they  usually  give  it  up.  In  putting  it  on  the 
posts,  draw  the  top  of  the  selvage  tight,  and  after- 
ward draw  the  bottom  down  and  fasten  that.  You 
can  put  a  board  a  foot  wide  along  the  bottom,  if 
you  choose.  This  will  prevent  small  chickens  from 
getting  through,  and  makes  the  fence  one  foot 
higher. 

One  advantage  this  netting  has  over  wooden  pick- 
ets is,  that  it  does  not  catch  the  wind  as  they  do, 
and  therefore  the  posts  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
tipped  over;  besides  it  presents  a  very  much  more 


ornamental  appearance,  as  j'ou  will  see  by  the  cut. 
The  meshes  are  two  inches  across;  and  where  the 
wire  crosses  it  is  securely  soldered  together,  for 
the  whole  fabric  is  immersed  in  nhelted  zinc  after 
the  whole  is  woven  together.  The  size  of  wire  used 
is  No.  19.  This  galvanized  wire  never  rusts,  so  it 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unless  it  is  damaged  by  careless 
running  into  it.  If  you  want  to  make  division 
fences,  so  as  to  keep  different  breeds  f i-om  the  same 
yard,  it  is  better  to  have  a  board  at  the  bottom  at 
least  one  foot  wide,  so  the  fowls  can  not  be  gossip- 
ing through  the  wire,  and  pecking  at  one  another. 
You  will  notice  that  one  roll  makes  a  yard  nearly  40 
feet  square,  and  this  is  plenty  large  enough  for  *i0 
or  30  fowls. 

Another  advantage  this  netting  has  over  wooden 
pickets  is,  that  you  can  see  what  is  going  on  inside 
so  readily.  The  wind,  also,  has  free  access,  which  is 
quite  an  item  during  sultry  weather.  It  should  be 
shipped  by  freight.  The  weight  of  a  single  bale  is 
about  50  lt)S.  It  maj'  be  shipped  from  here  or  from 
New  York  or  Chicago,  as  maj'  be  convenient. 

If  you  want  us  to  cut  rolls,  the  price  will  be  ^  c.  a 
foot  extra.  On  two  or  more  rolls,  we  can  give  5  per 
cent  discount;  on  ten  or  more  rolls,  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent.  As  the  above  prices  are  very  close  in- 
deed, they  can  be  given  only  when  cash  comes  with 
order.  This  wive  netting  can  be  used  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  for  pnneciinif  anything.  It  makes 
verv  pretT\  anr»  « IHeient  trellises  tor  running  vines. 
As  it  is  galvanized  wire,  the  weather  has  no  effect 
on  it  whatever. 

P.  S.— We  keep  in  stock  only  tlie  one  width  men- 
tioned above;  viz.,  4  feet  high,  although  you  can 
have  it  made  to  order  from  2  to  6  feet.  The  2-feet 
width  is  just  right  for  ducks,  rabbits,  etc.  The'i)rice 
will  be  the  same;  viz.,  one  cent  per  square  foot. 
All  other  widths  come  in  bales  150  feet  in  length. 
Where  less  than  a  whole  bale  is  sold,  the  price  will 
be  IV2  cents  per  sc^uare  foot.  If  wanted  by  mail, 
add  3  cts.  per  ft. ;  or  15  cts.  postage  for  10  ft.  Prices 
for  smaller  mesh,  or  mesh  made  of  heavier  iron,  on 
application. 

I-  3FI.OOT,  IMCociin^,  Olxio- 


